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For the Companion. 


THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CuapP. I. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Arthur Wing had reached the mature age of 
fourteen, when he made up his mind that it was 
time for him to see the world and do something 
heroic. 

“We can’t afford to waste many more years in 
this humdrum existence, can we, Stub ?” he said | 
to his friend and neighbor, Reuben Culbert, who 
had already wasted two more years than Arthur, 
and was in despair at finding himself six- 
teen, without having achieved either fame or 
fortune. 

The humdrum existence of which Arthur 
complained, consisted in going to school 
about nine months in the year, in doing small 
chores about the barn and garden, particu- 
larly in summer-time, when there were beds 
to weed and peas and beans to pick, and in, 
having many an hour and half-day to him- 
self for swimming, fishing, ball-playing and 
other sports. 

Not so very humdrum atter all, if he had 
only known it! How many boys of his age 
would have found it joy enough only to have 
got out of their shop or strect into that fresh 
green garden some July morning, amidst the 
young corn and the currant bushes! How 
many would have snatched eagerly at his 
privileges of home and school! 

But Arthur Wing was none of your com- 
monplace boys of that sort. His mind had 
been formed by extraordinary models. 

His friend Stub took The Boys’ Own, a 
weekly paper filled with stories of astonishing 
boy-heroes which Stub and Arthur had read 
and talked over until it was no wonder that 
their present life seemed wanting in flavor. 

“No, Artie,” said Stub, “and I aint going 
to waste many more, you bet!” 

If you could have seen him lying on the 
grass there in the orchard, a short, stocky 
figure with short legs and short-cropped hair 
(“fighting cut,” he called it), and have heard 
him say, No, I aint! to anything, with a grim 
look and a swaggering shake of his rough 
head, you would have understood at once 
how he came by his nickname. 

Artie—a fair and slender lad, with no such 
stoutness of limb and stubbornness of soul as 
distinguished his friend—looked upon him 
with admiration. 

He deemed him a great man already, a hero 
at sixteen; and it was Stub’s influence over 
him more, perhaps, than The Boys’ Own 
which had wrought him up to the pitch of re- 
solving to see the world and seek his fortune. 

It was The Boys’ Own which inspired Stub, 
and it was Stub and The Boys’ Own together that 
inspired Artie in the adventurous step they were 
about to take. 

After many a moonlight meeting, and more than 
one long afternoon talk lying there on the orchard 
grass, their plans were matured, and the time was 
agreed upon for setting out on their travels. 

When that time arrived, Arthur was troubled 
with most unheroic misgivings. 

It was early one summer morning—very early 
indeed—when a fish-line which he had tied to his 
big toe the night before and hung out of the 
chamber window, was pulled sharply, and he 
started up in bed half-awake. 

He had hardly time to rub his eyes and remem- 
ber what the line was for, when there came anoth- 
er and more violent jerk,—as if there had been a 
hundred-pound catch at the other end,—which 
made him ery out with pain. 

He knew well enough the sort of fish he had to 
deal with. 

“Ow! Stub! don’t!” he exclaimed, getting hold 
ofthe line to prevent his toe from being whisked off, 
and quickly putting his head out of the window. 
“What do you yank that way for 2” 

“Come on!” whispered Stub, dimly seen beside 
the syringa-bushes below. “Chuck me your bun- 
dle!” 

To divert suspicion from his real object, in case 
he should be heard stealing from the house at that 
hour, Arthur had the night before got leave to go 
a-fishing in the morning over to Lommond’s Pond. 

He was to start as early as he pleased, take his 
luncheon along and be gone all the forenoon. 

He had everything ready for a verydifferent ex- 
pedition; money in his pocket, which his father 











| Stub. 


had paid him for picking strawberries and doing | stand that? No, we aint!” he declared with the | He passed on; and now his mother’s quick ear 


other not very arduous tasks; and clothes in a | 
small satchel which he had packed before going to 
bed, and hidden under a chair, convenient for be- 
ing tossed from the window. 

The enterprise had looked grand and glorious to 
him then, after the excitement of a long talk with 
But he had lain awake afterwards and 
cooled his ardor with a little serious reflection. 
And now, roused up so suddenly in the chill dawn, 
from deep sleep and a comfortable bed, he did not 
feel as if there was a particle of the hero left in 
him. 





When he looked out on the great, gloomy, silent 
world, and intothe dim, uncertain future, it was 
with a cold heart and a sad stomach; and he could 
not help thinking that there was something good 
for a boy, after all, in a home like that. He had 
given his word to Stub, however, and he could not 
break it at once. 

“Tl talk it over with him again,” thought he, 
| “and get him to go a-fishing; we’ll start, but come 
home before night, anyway.” 

Comforting his conscience with this promise, he 
hurriedly put on a suit of strong dark-gray clothes. 
Then he lifted his satchel. He did net want to 
take that; but whaf would Stub say to his starting 
without it ? 

While he was hesitating, ashamed to go out and 
avow to him his changed intentions, Stub whistled 
with impatience. 

“T can hide it somewhere, and bring it home 
when we come back,” Artie said to himself, and 
dropped it down to Stub waiting among the syrin- 
ga-bushes. 

The moment it was out of his hand, a feeling of 
dread came over him, as if he had committed him- 
self to some act of irretrievable and fatal wrong. 

He went softly to the stairs, hoping that nobody 
else was awake in the house. Passing his sister’s 
door, he paused to listen. No sound came from 
within. 

She was older than he by three or four years, 
and much inclined to set up a sisterly authority 
over him. This had been one source of his discon- 
tent. 

“To be hawed and geed about by women-folks !” 
|Stub had said to him with great contempt. 
| “Think young fellers like me and you are going to 





swaggering shake of that rough head of his. | 
So Arthur had roused the spirit of rebellion in 
















Will ye?” 


Arthur 
orchard. 
to free his 
the truth 
thing. 

“Give nv 


novelty ar 


his heart ; often saying to himself, “‘She’ll find out ! 
She’ll wake up some fine morning and find I’m not 
her slave any longer.” 

And his parents, wouldn’t they be made: sorry 
for upholding her authority, and for all the hated 
tasks and reproofs to which he had been sub- 
jected ? 

He had found a sullen satisfaction in these vin- 
dictive thoughts. But, passing that sister’s door, 
this last gray morning, he could not but ask him- 
self if he should ever see her again; nor help re- 
membering how kind she really was to him, with 
all her domineering ways. 

And what had his parents ever required of him 
that was not just and right? If they had given 
him duties to perform, were they not always doing 
something for him? If they had sent him to 
school against his will, and sometimes added pun- 
ishment to reproof, had not all been designed for 
his good ? 

Parents are not all-wise; and no doubt Artie’s 
had sometimes erred in their family discipline, 
taking too readily the side of the obedient sister, 
and visiting with perhaps too frequent condemna- 
tion the faults of the son. 

But was not he himself really to blame for this ? 
He knew that he was fretful, ungrateful and per- 
verse, and that they were in truth his best friends. 

All this came over him, not in so many words, 
but in one great wave of feeling, as he passed his 
sister’s door. , 

It was only his promise given to that; bad, cqm- 


going back to his room, having a good ‘cry of re- 
morse and shame over his folly, and resolving: to 
be thenceforth a different boy. 





“I—I feel kind of sick this morning, 
don’t believe I can go! 


“Put it off? 
you’ve got the sleep out of you. 
your bag? 


It was afternoon. 
along a narrow city street, apparently looking for some place 
of rest and refreshment. 

They w 
eaten their luncheon long ago, and 
wharves and public places, until the adventure was losing its 


panion waiting outside which prevented: hin frora” 


caught the sound of his step on the stairs. 
“Are you going so soon, Arthur?” she said, in 
her kind and gentle tones. 

“Yes’m,” the boy answered, 
strained voice. “Stub is waiting.” 

“Well,” she replied, “I hope you will have 
good luck, and a good time, and be home to 
dinner. Your luncheon is on the table; and 
you’d better eat something, besides, before 
you start. You'll find a pie and a sandwich I 
left out for you. 

“And, my son! do take good care of your- 
self! You know how bad we should all feel 
if anything should happen to you.” 

She was always just so anxious about him; 
unreasonably so, he had often thought; and 
he had usually listened to that stereotyped 
phrase—“do take good care of himself”—with 
the scorn of an impatient boy. 

But it excited different feelings in him now. 
And when he found his breakfast and luncheon 
awaiting him on the kitchen table, prepared 
as only his own kind and thoughtful mother 
ever prepared anything, he had to shut his 
teeth and wink hard to keep back a sob. 

Ah, if only he had not dropped that satchel 
from the window. But it was done; and— 

“Well!” he inwardly vowed, as he went 
out, “I'll just go a-fishing, and then come back 
home!” 

“You're a pretty feller!” Stub said in a 
whisper, when they met. “I thought you 
never would come !” 

“I was pretty near not coming,” Arthur 
confessed, taking the satchel Stub handed him. 

‘“‘What’s up now ?” Stub demanded. 

” said Arthur. “I 
Let’s put it off for a day or two. 


in a con- 


No, stv!” said Stub. ‘You'll feel better after 


What are you doing with 
was really minded to hide his satchel in the 
But he pretended that he only put it down in order 
hand while he took a bite of his sandwich; though 
was that he had small appetite for that, or any- 


1¢ a bite; I'll help ye,” said Stub. 


Stub did, in fact, help Arthur to the extent of about half 
the sandwich; the remainder of which the owner dropped 
into the satchel with his luncheon. 


The two boys were sauntering slowly 


ere, in truth, weary and hungry enough, haying 
wandered about the 


id becoming tiresome. 

Arthur was not altogether sorry for this; hop- 
ing that after another dull hour or two, he might 
be able to persuade Stub to return home. 

As they paused doubtfully on a corner, a young 
man advanced smilingly towards them, looking so 
much as if he would like to oblige them in some 
way, that Stub said,— 

‘‘Where’s the best place along here for a feller to 
get a good square meal ?” 

“A restaurant, you want a restaurant,” said the 
young man; “I thought that was what you were 
looking for. I’ll show you.” 

He was so very polite and friendly, that he went 
all the way with them to a dining-room in the 
next street. Arthur thanked him for his trouble 
and kindness. 

“Not the slightest trouble in the world,” said the 
obliging young man. “I was just looking for a 
place where I could get a bill changed. I don’t 
suppose you could change it ?” 

“How big a bill is it ?” said Stub. 

“Only twenty dollars,” said the obliging young 
man, putting his fingers into his vest-pocket. 

“No, we can’t change a bill of that size, not 
quite,” said Stub. ‘And I don’t know as I should 
dare to if I could; might be counterfeit,”—giving 
Artie a nudge. 

“That’s where you're right,” replied the young 
man, without appearing to take the least offence. 
“There’s so many counterfeits, and so many coun- 
terfeiters and sharpers in these large cities that a 
fellow has got to keep hig eyes, peeled. , It’s just 
) possible, I can get ray; change in neré; fact, I may 
‘as well dine hexe a3 yny where, as itis about din- 
ner4ime.” 
|, Sq saying. he entered ard took « spat at a table 
opposite the boys. . Fe 


” 








‘You're from the country, I see,” he remarked, | 
waiting for their orders. “Travelling far?” I 

“We mean to see a little of the world before we 
go back, you bet!” said Stub. 

“That’s right. But I advise you to take good 
care of yourselves; look out particularly for con- 
fidence men and swindlers of all sorts.” 

“Oh, they can’t take me in!” Stub exclaimed, 
with his swaggering head-shake. 

“I see you’re pretty shrewd!” The young man 
smiled approvingly. ‘But there are some tricks 
—I was taken in by one myself, last week,” he 
added, in a burst of frankness. 

The boys desired to hear about it; and he had 
such an amusing story to tell of his own innocence 
and the shrewdness of the two men who had got 
his money, that they had a good laugh at his ex- 
pense. 

“There’s always two of them,” he said, not in 
the least offended by their merriment. ‘Now, how 
do I know but that you two—but I know by your 
looks that you are honest fellows !” | 

The conversation so pleasantly begun was con- | 
tinued with great freedom during the repast. 

“T am travelling myself,” said the young man, 
after drawing out from the boys something of their 
past history and present intentions. ‘There’s | 
nothing so delightful as seeing the world; and I 
am seeing it in the most free and easy, romantic 
way.” i 

‘The boys were eager to learn how that was. 

“Tn a yacht,” said the young man, with a proud 
smile. “A friend of mine owns one. We have 
been off in her allsummer. Just now we are go- 
ing a-fishing—mackerel-fishing; it’s the greatest | 
sport in the world, as well as the most profitable. | 

We expect to bring home barrels of fish, and get 
a good price for them.” 

“That’s just what I should like!” said Arthur, 
the polite young man’s society, and a good bit of 
roast lamb, fast reviving his spirits. 

“Ah, of course you would! anybody would!” 
said the young man, gaily. | 

“How did you get your chance ?” Stub inquired. 

“T made the owner’s acquaintance—very much 
as [ am making yours now,” replied the young 
man.- “We took a fancy to each other; he invited 
me for a trip, and of course I wasn’t such a fool as 











to refuse.” 

“T should hope not!” said Arthur. 
could get such a chance!” 

“That would be easy enough, for my friend has 
told me I could invite a friend or two; the more 


“TI wish I 


more fish. I suppose you wouldn’t object to haul- 
ing in a few mackerel, would you ?” 

“T should smile!” laughed Stub. 

“But the trouble is,” the young man went on, 
I had business 


“our yacht is away down Ea: 
that took me up to town; but I am going back to- 
night, in the Lardport steamer, and I shall tread 
the deck of the Jolly Rover at half-past ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

“The Jolly Rover is a splendid name fora yacht!” 
exclaimed Arthur. 

“And a splendid yacht she is! 





And splendid 


bright blue sea in her.” 

This touch of poetry made Arthur's eyes glisten. 
And Stub said, eagerly, 

“How much does it 
steamer ?” 

“Not much; only a dollar, unless you take a 
state-room. But I shall take a state-room,” said 
this friendliest of young men, “and IT would will- 
ingly share it with you, if you wanted to make the 
trip.” 

If the boys wanted to make the trip! Why, it 
seemed just the luck they were looking for; in- 
deed it was beyond their expectations. The polite 
young man scemed equally satisfied. 


cost to go down in the 


go aboard the steamboat.” 


“I'm going to the desk to get my bill changed,’ 


once.” 

He gathered up the dinner-tickets, and proceedec 
to the desk. 

“Aint he a splendid fellow!” whispered Stub. 


yacht,” said Arthur. 
“Didn't I tell you something would happen ? 
chuckled Stub. 


money and tickets still in his hand. 
“They can’t change my Dill,” he explained 


Arthur, gleefully, as they all went out together. 


the merrier, you know; and the more hands the | 


fellows we all are that sail the glad waters of the | 


“I’m so glad I fell in with you!” he said. 
“We'll look around the city a little—there’s a good 
deal I'd like to show you in this old town—then 


The boys had taken out their money to pay tor 
their dinner. The polite young man reached for it. 


he remarked, “and I may as well pay for all at 


“I hope they are all like him on board the 


The young man presently returned, with the | 
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“Now for a little sight-seeing! We're three | Engleish mean ‘de crazy gentleman,’ and runs off! | 


woard the yacht, and you belong to us already.” | and all servants must wear black to church, for | 
“Jolly Rovers! that’s a glorious title!” said | mournin’ for lady, and beauty boy!” | 





(To be continued.) 
_— +e - | “Oh yaas, every time I go to town for sells my | 
JANUARY. | butter, I sees him walk, walk, walk in gardens. I | 


| go some many time to see his house-keep woman; | 
and she tell me she hear ‘whisper—whisper—whis- 

per’—in his fire, and at his window. Poor luf 
baron! He now dead look, and white; and al- 

most seventy y’ar old!” 

“The lights and sounds have not killed him, 

Branda ;” said the lady. 

“No, ma’am, not yet. He very strong, but | 
sometime he goes! He walk slow now, and bend 

his back, and cry tears—dear, good Baron. He 

care no more for rent. When my father dies, he 

say to his rent-takin’ man, ‘No money from Chris 

Anderson’s wife.’ So good he!” 

“Have you ever been in the castle ?” asked the 

lady. 

“Ah, many, many time. De house-keep wom- 
an’s son—Yohn Yahn Schotten,” here she paused, 
and blushed, and hesitated. 

“Well, what about Yohn Yahn Schotten, Bran- 
da?” 

“Ah, I means his mutter. I goes often to see 
her. She lufs me, and I lut her.” 

“And what about her son ?” 

“Ah, he will sometime come to America and 
buy little farm, and”—— 

“And keep a cow, and pig, and hens, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yaas; he wish come now, but he will not leave 
de poor Baron, who get sick last month on bed. 
Dey has saw lights, dark nights from cellar, and 
hears more whisper, whisper, and groan, groan, 
from windows and fires. He ‘cry like baby, and 
all cry in dat big house, and all cry in poor work- 
folk house. All luf him so large!” 

Just here many voices were heard in the yard, 
and the musical laugh of the girls as they came 
up, excited by their adventure, and their long row 
home in a dark, dead calm; and Branda forgot 
spoken houses, and everything else, in her zeal to 
serve the merry party with a good supper. 


From the Autograph Birthday Book. 


Janus I am; oldest of potentates! 
Forward I look, and backward and below. 
as god of avenues and gates, 
ars that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the fields with snow; 
chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen; 











My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow. 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
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For the Companion. 


A SPOKEN HOUSE. 

Branda, a fair-haired young stranger, was 
watching with her mistress for the young folks, 
who, having gone out to sail in the harbor in the 
morning, were now becalmed in the darkness. 

“Do there be spdken houses in this America ?” 
she asked. 

“What kind of houses are they ?” 

“Oh, house where come lights without no gas nor 
lamp; and noise where nobody makes ’em. All 
be ’fraid of dat house, and moves off; and more 
comes, and then he goes off.” 

“Superstitious and ignorant people in America 
talk about ‘haunted houses,’” said the lady. “But 
there are no such houses. The noises are made by 
rats, or by the wind, and the lights are reflected 
from other houses.” 

Branda shook her fair head, and said, “Dere 
are in my country spédken house! My grand- 
mutter see lights in her room when lamps out, and 
die! My mother—oh, love-mother! She 
hear groan, and sigh, and calls; and den she die, 
too!” 

“But they would have died if there had not been 
any lights and sounds. We must all die, Bran- 
da.” 

Again the girl shook her head at the lady’s un- 
belicf, and said, “Bad spirit take de house some 
time, and de folks in it be sick and die.” 

“But God is stronger than they, Branda.” 

Again the pretty head was shaken, and the girl 
said, “You haf in dis land no Barons—nobles ?” 

“No such class; all here are equal.” 

“All lands round my home ‘longs to de Baron, 
| and we pays rent. He very grand; six foots and 
| four inches long! My grandmutter she was young 
when he young. He was far, far way when hees 
| father die, and he comes back with—oh, so lutely 
| wife! They has twenty servants and twenty horses, 
jand dogs for hunt deer; and they brings strange 
| birds and all things; and many companies, and 

lights, and music, and dances, and all tings. She | through at enemy hiding there; and many say for 
call all poor womans and gives dinner on de grass, | let air in—ten black holes. 
and old womans all has warm shawl, and young | 
| ones new dress, and shoes, and handkerchief for | 
| head. No work-woman shall ever wear bonnet | 
| there. She talks to dem, and calls dem ‘my sister’ 
and ‘my childs,’ and dey forgets, when dey will go 
dank her, and falls down on knees like dey will 
pray to her, ah,—so lufe-like she! 

“Two years more, comes leetle boy to de Baron, 
and dat same day comes my mutter and tree more 
| work-babies to dis world. De lady luf God, and 
| tank Him, and say, ‘All dese children God send dis 
|day must be mine.” And she send de mutters 

orange-flowers and honey. 

“One year more somebody sees light come out 
of de Baron cellar, and hear dog howls in night- 
time, and knows not what! 

“Soon de lady grow white and seek; and long 
|} months go way, and Baron take her for warm to 
| Italie, and dere she die, and all hearts broke! 
| “Den all his luf go for his boy—so beautiful 

boy! 





she 


tearful eyes, and an open letter in her hand. 
“‘What is the matter ?” asked the lady. 
“Oh, ah! Dear Baron he dead, dead! 

in every house! 


sleep andread always. All ’stonish there! 











leetle, and see only black, black, dark ! 


all things.’ 
*‘What’s matter of house?’ They say, ‘Pull ol¢ 


green, and smells bad! When all comes dow1 


bones, of all things bad!” 
“What ?” 


years ago; and big hound and cat and all ting: 
bad! 


for two hunder y’ar. 
more new part; but dis rooms always stays still 





And ’fore dis comes lights and noises | smells. 
more !” | tinks only that all things he lufe must die. 
“Was the castle on high land ? | call himself—I can’t say it Engleish!” 
“Ah, no! just in low, green place; always green,| “A doomed man, maybe; one with whom a 
| everyting, when all round dead and dry—so green goes wrong ?” 
} 
| 


dies, too. But dear old Baron smells no bad, an 








am.” 


»| dat place!” “Yaas, ma 
“It was in an unhealthy marsh.” 
| “Ah, no! no servay.s die dere! Nine year he| not haunted. 
| mourns and wears crape on hat; and no more | the noises in the place ?” 
| hunts, nor musics, nor dances! But den he goes| ‘My sister write, ‘Down in dis cellar is tw 
to Italie and marries dark, lufely lady, very beau- | | 
| tiful. When she comes she give dinners to poor | way to get down there; 
laugh when dey run, and fall, and creep after it. | wind gets down there, and groan.’ ” 
“All music and lights and dance again! One 
year brings anudder leetle Baron. 
child! And de lady send clothes and money to 
.| all seek and poor, and say, ‘No rent from seek 
”| mans or womans dis time. 


’ 


sights and sounds,” said the lady. 


A few weeks after this, Branda tapped at her 
mistress’ door one day, and entered the room with 


Much cry 
New, young Baron come and be- 
gin to break down rooms where dear old Baron 
Under 
dat rooms, that is made two hunder years ’go, is 
holes in de great stones; some say for shoot guns 


We use look in when 


“My sister write, ‘Young Baron think he know 
He bring mans from far, to say 


rooms down; and there inside de lime, all green, 


dey finds cellar—we call it ‘cellar,’ too—wet, with 
tings grow in it, and den, ah ha! ecart-fulls of 


“Ah, zem you call deer—when de hunter he 
shoot him, he runs in dat holes and die, long 


“The cellar—so dark—was deep, deep, down, 
twelve foots; and neffer open—no way to open— 
New part been built, and 


| de walls hanged with de red curtains long, many 
yards, and ’hind ’em all green walls, wet and bad. 

“Rooms old and damp and—and mould. New 
“In tree year he boy grow seek and white and | silk curtains and fine furniture makes not sweet 


He 


“Well, Branda, this shows that the castle was 
What do the new men say about 


great iron dvors to yaults—for what, they? No 
and de-doors hang broke 

| women, too, and throws money in de grass, and on broke hinge, and cry and mourn when de storm 
° | 


“Tf every ‘spoken house’ could be examined this 
Ah, so luf| way, a reason would be found for all frighttul 


“Ah, yaas, but young Baron does not know all 


“and if you could lend me enough to pay for my Let all peoples laugh 


dinner till I can get change outside—only forty- | 
» 


five cents—thank you ever so much! 
Arthur handed out a half-doliar. 


and sing now.’ 
“When de small Baron two years old, he fades 
like rose in cold. And—four—five—months go by 
}—an’ he fall sleep one day and never wakes up 
eau had ted for the | 20me more- Then de dark lady never more looks 
atte e young man hi ymece more started tor the | . is : 

er Pe YOURE TAM BE OCS THOS SeRreNN up! Stable man, and more men, sees lights and 
becasue al 6 hears funeral bell, and so; and she say that all for 

“Of course he will!” said the elated Arthur. | ) ais I me ec ia vate 
pa os | her n summer she rides like ghost, so 
“But what if he don’t? I guess we can afford to | thin she, and so pale—and den she die 
pay for his dinner, since he is going to give us a 
trip in the Jolly Rover.” 


laughed Sus. 


he said, as 


“He'll pay you back,” said Stub, confidently, 


go die. 


no more! Tis mans takes out horses for health; 


“T shoald smile ‘” yn. Le no more rides; but he walk, and walk, and 


The stranger, after paying at the desk, seid | walk with head down, and hands "hind, clasped. | rooms with stone floors and grand furnitures, 
nothing about the five cents left over from Ar-| And he groans, and cries tears, when he walks, | where long years past fine ladies and gentlemens 


thur’s half-dolar, but remarked gaily, as he catae 


things—Old Baron wise and good; and my people 
believes what he say, more as what young man 
that know all things say.” 

“Did the servants live near this wing where the 
Baron spent most of his time ?” asked the lady. 

“Ah, not. Dere is one long hall, all stone floors ; 
den turn, and den more long halls. Den comes more 








“Well, the dreadtul cellar or vault was under 


looking blandly across at them while they were | Jolly Rovers! That’s what we call ourselves on| And no companies now; no musics; no dence;|the family rooms, where they ate and slept, was 


it 2” 


“Yaas, ma’am; and two lufly ladies tell maids 


“Did you ever see him, Branda?”’ asked the | they hears noise, and smell smell, and be sick; but 
lady. | dear old Baron say ‘Not! not!’ and does not move 


into great rooms up, ’cause he tink stairs bad 
thing, and he luf old places. 

“Now he dead, Yohn—Yohn Schotten comes 
America and buy leetle farm in Minnzooty and— 
and”. 

“And what ?” 

“He cans not go ’lone to Minnzooty, with no 
Engleish. His mutter and my mutter and my sis- 
ter say I must go with him. Will you lets me 
goes, ma’am ?” 

“No, Branda,” said the lady, playfully. “I 
don’t think I can spare you.” 

Branda looked subdued for a moment, and then 
said, “Oh, ma’m, you has kind gentleman, and lut 
daughters, and sons, and money, and fine house. 
But poor Yahn Yohn Schotten has notting but me 
only, when he come to strange land. Please let 
me go with him! Please give me to him!” 

What else could the kind mistress do but give 
her to Yahn Yohn Schotten? This she did; and 
she also gave with her many useful and pretty 
things to brighten up the log cabin on that “leetle 
farm in Minnzooty,” where she assured them there 
would be no “‘sp6ken houses.” 

Mrs. J. D. CHAPLIN. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VACCINATION PARTY. 
By A. E. Ramsey. 

During my life abroad, I had a great many fun- 
ny experiences, especially in connection with my 
care and treatment of my young children; for, on 
this subject, French and American ideas are wide- 
ly different. One of these experiences amuses me 
still, and when I tell it I call it my “Vaccination- 
Party.” 
| My little boy was about two months old when 
| | asked the doctor if he would not vaccinate him. 
| “Not now,” he answered. “I always vaccinate in 
| the spring, and when I am ready I will let you 

know.” 
I dismissed the matter from my mind, until one 
day in May alackey came to my door with a large 
white envelope directed to me. It was tied around 
with a blue ribbon, and instead of a monogram 
there was the figure of a naked baby printed in 
silver. 
Altogether it was so gorgeous that I thought it 
must be an invitation to a baptism, or, at least, 
the announcement of a birth, as it is customary in 
Paris to send out cards upon either event. 
When I opened it, I found it an invitation in- 
deed, but unlike any other I had ever seen or re- 
ceived. I translated it to myself: 














‘‘“Monsieur le docteur Rignier has the honor of inform- 
ing Madame Smith that he is to vaccinate at his house 
(with a genisse) on Tuesday, May 2Ist. He has much 
1| pleasure in the hope that Master Fred Smith will be 
present. Two o’clock precisely.” 

1 I did not in the least know what was meant by 
the word genisse, and being too careless or too 
busy to get a dictionary, I contented myself by 
thinking, “Oh, that probably is French for virus ; 
something about vaccination, at any rate.” But I 
was soon to have its real meaning impressed upon 
my mind. 

s Baby, on the appointed day, was taken to the 
doctor’s house. As soon as I reached the foot of 
the staircase, which led to the doctor’s apartment, 
I heard the strangest commotion. It seemed as if 
something very heavy were being pulled and 
;| pushed. There was a shuffling of feet, a slipping, 
scrambling noise, mixed up with the sounds of an 
animal’s heavy panting and moans, and exclama- 
tions of Ho and Heh and Ha from men’s voices. 
Above me, half way up the flight, I saw, to my 
d | amazement, a young cow which two peasants were 
pushing and dragging up the waxed and polished 
steps of the steep, narrow staircase. 

Il} The poor beast had its feet tied up in rags to 
prevent its hoofs from scratching the wood, and it 
went slipping and sliding over the glassy surface 
as if it were skating, and striking out with both 
sets of legs at once, falling at every step only to 
be urged on again by the hands and voices of the 
yO | two peasants. 

In the midst of the laughter the scene excited, 
it suddenly dawned upon me that this was a gen- 
isse, and that it was to be used for vaccination. 

Sure enough, the men led the trembling creature 
up one more flight, and into the doctor’s door. 
Here it disappeared by a side entrance, while I was 
shown into a parlor. 

There I found twenty-one ladies—I counted them 
—each with a baby on her knees. 

At two o’clock the doctor came in, spoke to us, 
inquired after the health of each baby, and asked 
us to undress the little ones at once, so as not to 
keep him waiting. 

Then the folding-doors between the dining-room 
and parlor were thrown open and the work began, 











rooms not open, and den comes room of books and 
| pictures and—what is Engleish?—images. Den 





| dress-room, and room of more pictures and books 
“De poor Baron puts down his head and lifts it} and musics; and den Baron’s sleep-rooms and par- 


lors, all over great, black, dark cellar. 


“Far ’yond dese comes great halls, more and great 


each lady passing with her child into the dining- 
room, taking her turn in the order in which she 
had arrived. 

Before my turn came, nearly all the babies had 
been vaccinated, and were howling lustily, and 
even one young girl was sobbing from sympathy. 





’ 


When I went into the dining-room, I found my 
friend the genisse lying flat on the floor, being 


a seys, ‘Ah me! ah me!’ And de small work-| visits, and laughs, and sings, and dance, and all | held down by the two peasants, who were sitting, 
back to his new acquaintances,- children dey fears of him, and calls him, what in| tings.’ 


the one on her head, the other on her haunches, 
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w rile from the sores on her stomach the doctor’s | turned to his work, which seemed to be the fashioning 
of a rude chair from some “‘shakes”’ which he had split. 


assistant was 
needed. 

My poor little man soon had the dreadful poison 
in his tender arm, and after listening to a few di- 
rections as to what I should do for baby, I carried 
him back to the parlor, where he added his shrieks | 
to those of his fellow-sufferers. 

In spite of my sorrow for the babies, this scene 
was almost as funny to me as the one on the 
stairs. Each child had its own key to cry in, its 
own way of doing it, and each mother had her own 
way of administering comfort. 

Some of them walked up and down, jogging the 
children in their arms; some trotted away for 
dear life; some rocked and crooned, and nearly 
every one had brought a nursing-bottle, or a 
cake, or cracker, as a certain panacea. 

It was not long before the desired effect 
was produced, and comparative quiet reigned. 
We heard the cow departing; the babies’ 
bare shoulders were reclothed; the doctor 
warned us once more about taking cold, and 
the Vaccination Party was over. But, as I 
said, I learned one thing, at least—genisse 
does not mean virus, it means—a heifer. 


taking the virus the physician 


o> 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


We bought him a box for his books and things, 
And a cricket-bag for his bat 

And he looked the brightest aa best of kings 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train 
With a troop of his young,compeers, 

And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart; 
But he only shouldered his bat with glee 
And wondered when they would start. | 


*T was not that he loved not as heretofore, 
For the boy was tender and kind; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


°Twas not his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true; 

And the parents love the love that is old, \ 
And the children the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love is a flower 
Which only groweth down; 
And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour 
As we drove back through the town. _ | 
Episcopalian, 
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For the Companion. 


A PERILOUS SITUATION. 

A new territory infested by Indians, and filling up 
rapidly with adventurers in quest of gold, will always 
be the theatre of thrilling events. Such a region was 
the Black Hills in 1875—6—7. 

Many a night has the writer sat in the light of a camp- 
fire in those days, and listened to tales related, with all 
the hard, graphic earnestness of truth, by men who 
needed not to embellish their narratives to render them 
stranger than the most sensational of fictions. 

These rough narrators, indeed, would have scorned | 
to embellish. The most of their adventures were not 
romantic. Commonly they were stern realities; diffi- | 
culties to be met and overcome, perils often from which 
men are only too glad to escape with their lives. Such 
an one was the following incident which occurred in the 
experience of a friend of the writer during the season 
of °75. 

Along with many others, James Bently went to the 
Black Hills as soon after the Custer expedition as possi- | 
ble, hoping to gather a goodly portion of the coveted 
‘“‘vellow dust,’’ reported to be lying loose at the bottom 
of all the streams there. 

With five or six other gold-hunters, Bently succeeded 
in avoiding the Government troops—then vainly trying 
to guard the territory—and arrived on French Creek, 
near the present site of Custer City, early in the spring 
of the year above mentiofted. 

Provided with mining ‘‘pans,”’ he and his companions 
at once tested the soil along the stream. There seemed 
to be gold everywhere. In every pan of dirt they 
washed, a few bright particles were found, yet not 
enough in quantity to make it profitable to spend time 
in getting it. 

They next tried the “rocker,’’ but could not make 
more than day wages. ‘Sluicing’’ was next attempted, 
but the water supply proved inadequate. 

They were satisfied, however, that the claims, which 
they had “located” along this stream, were valuable, 
and that a reservoir, or dam, might be built which 
would give a sufficient amount of water. 

Concluding, therefore, to hold their claims till the re- 
sources of the country were better developed, they built 
acabin and determined to seek for gold elsewhere in 
the Hills, leaving one of their party to take care of the 
cabin and the claims. 

James was the first to whose lot it fell to guard the 
cabin. There were a few miners left above and below 


him, but most of those who had gathered there had | 
left; so that the position of the solitary guardian was | 


not only a lonely, but a dangerous, one. The Indians 
at this time were feeling exceedingly aggrieved, not 
without reason; since the invasion of their territory 
was plainly contrary to the treaty which our Govern- 
ment had made with them 

Rumors had been rife all the spring that war parties 
were prowling about the Hills watching for a chance to 
pick off stray miners. That these reports were true 
was pretty well demonstrated by the fact that numbers 
of miners who had ventured out “prospecting’’ alone, 
had never returned. Several, indeed, had been found 
dead and scalped. 

Bently was a brave fellow, but he naturally felt some- 
what nervous during the first few days of his solitary 
vigil at the cabin. 
someness of his position told so strongly upon him, that 
he would almost have been glad of a brush with the 
Indians, or to have undertaken a venture of almost any 
kind to relieve the weary monotony of his situation. 

At length he felt that he must do something to divert 
his mind, and taking his rifle one morning, he walked 
up the creek to the cabin of the nearest miner—a taci- 
turn fellow who seemed to court solitude, but whose 
cabin was in sight of his own—and asked him if he 
would not, as a favor, keep an eye on his hut that day. 
Scarcely looking up, the man gruffly assented, then 


none. 
| deer in the miles of woods through which he had come; 
but the wind was blowing steadily in the direction he | 
| was travelling; and he began to be aware that he must | 
| change his course, if he would carry home a haunch of | 
| venison. 


| rected his steps. 


By the end of a week the irk- | 





Thanking him, Bently turned away and proceeded 


rapidly up from the creek among the hills, resolved on 
a good long tramp at any risk. 
spirits rose as he climbed the rocky bluffand caught the 
piney odor of the evergreens which clothed their sides. | 


It was a fine day. His 


For two or three hours he hunted for game, but found | 
There were, as he knew, hundreds of black-tailed 


Accordingly he now bore off to the eastward, and 
ranging among the low hills in that quarter, succeeded 
about noon in shooting a fine buck. 

Salt and matches he had brought with him from the | 






cabin, as also a canteen of 
cold coffee and a half-dozen 
‘shard tack.’ In the course 
of an hour he had dressed 
his deer,—after amanner,— 
kindled a fire, and was din- 
ing with a relish off some of 
the choicest tidbits roasted 
on the coals, 

Later on he secured one of 
the hind quarters, bundled 
up in the skin for conven- 
ience in carrying, and then 
set off to return to the creck. 

But meantime the sun had 
become clouded in; and 
after going on for some min- 
utes, a fecling of uneasiness 
as to his course began to 
steal upon him. Uneasily 
he cast his eyes about him 
for some point of observa- 
tion which would enable 
him to overlook the sur- 
rounding country. 

Out to the cast there ex. 
tended a range of high bluffs 
or rather a long rocky ridge; 
and for this he at once di- 
As the dis. 
tance was scarcely more 
than a mile, he soon reached 
the ridge. 

Scaling the crags in front, 
he saw upon gaining the 
summit, that the end of his 
journey, in that direction at 
least, was reached. For 
stretching away on either 
side and in front, there ex- 
tended a deep, black cafion, 
and the ridge on which he 
stood proved to be, on the 
side next the cafion, a sheer 
precipice, from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet 
in height. 

Bewildered, and fairly out 
of his reckoning, my friend 
turned to look in the direc- 
tion from whence he had 
just come, when almost the 
first objects that met his eyes 
were fifteen or twenty horse- 
men riding at a gallop round the base of a hill, making 
directly towards him, and not more than half a mile 
away. 

It hardly needed a second glance to assure the startled 
miner that they were Indians, and that they were after 
him—attracted no doubt by his incautious camp fire. 

At first the peril of his position nearly overcame him 
with terror. There seemed positively no avenue of es- 
cape. The savages could easily separate at the foot of 
the bluff and surround him; while the only alternative 
left him was, either to fight, or to fling himself into the 
yawning depths of the cafion. 

Instantly the Indians perceived that he had discovered 
them, and set up a hideous yelling, and began to spread 
out in a line to surround his perch on the bluff. 

The cafion was his only chance of escape, and he 
| turned with desperate earnestness in that direction— 
| spurred by the yells of the Indians which rang in his 

ears, as he ran along the edge of the precipice, eagerly 
scanning the rocks for some fissure by which he might 
climb down. 
| Already he was nearly enclosed by a semicircle of the 
savages. In his rear several of them were working their 
way up the bluff, dodging from rock to rock, to get a 
shot at him without exposing their own bodies; and he 
well knew that others would be ready to head him off 
before he could get much farther. 

A moment later two rifle shots cracked from among 
the boulders off to his right; and he heard the whiz of the 
| balls. But there seemed to be neither break nor crev- 
ice in the solid ledges forming the wall of the caiion 
along the verge of which he was running. 

A second or two after, however, he came where the 
brink of the cliff shelved off somewhat, and down over 
the sloping rock he caught sight of the topmost boughs 
ofa pine tree reaching slightly above the rocky wall of 
the cafion. It flashed across his mind that there must 
be foothold at the root of this tree, a path perhaps by 
which he might escape. 

Creeping to the extreme edge of the bluff, he peered 
over. There was little there to encourage him. About 
forty feet below some large rocks jutted out slightly 





| 
| 





for the yells of his approaching enemies were drawing 
nearer 
| the foot of the tree than at the top, he thought. With his 
carbine buttoned within his blouse (his pack of venison 
| he had already thrown away), he lay hold of the pine 
boughs and scrambled down its trunk as fast as he 
could. 


he noticed an irregular hole in the face of the precipice, 
almost within 
came to him. 
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from the face of the cliff. A crack between two of these 
had become filled with earth; and in this the pine had 


and nearer. It could be no worse to be killed at 


But when about two-thirds of the way down the pine, 
reach from the trunk. An inspiration 
Here was his chance of concealment. 
Supporting himself by a 
limb, he contrived to back 
himself into the hole, which 
he found extend for 
twelve or fifteen feet back- 
wards into the rocky wall 
of the cation. 

Once 


rose. 


to 


inside, his spirits 
The Indians surely 
would never seek him here; 
and even if they did, no one 
of them would be hardy 
enough to poke ‘his head in 
at the hole, only to receive a 
bullet. 

The apprehension 
which troubled him | 
was the prospect of a siege, 
and as he had still a little 
coffee in bis canteen, and 
three “hard-tacks” left in his 
sack, he felt that his chances 
were good for at 
couple of days. 

So with renewed hope he 
lay quict and listened. The 
Indians, evidently, were ap- 
proaching the place of his 
disappearance very cau- 
tiously; their yelling had 
ceased. It was nearly 
hour before he heard any- 
thing farther of them. 

At length he became aware 
that guttural voices were in 
earnest over- 
head. sounds con- 
tinued for a few moments, 
when suddenly he 
startled by a grating, rumb- 
ling noise on the rocks above 
followed a moment after by 
the violent swaying and 
cracking of the pine boughs 
and a thunderous crash be- 
low. 

The savages had rolled a 


only 
now 


least a 


an 


conversation 
These 


was 


you eurse our side for putting prisoners to death 


- Where 
are your principles? Where’s your conscience?” 


its roots. ““Where’s my conscience?” exclaimed the maddened 

It was a desperate venture; but Bently determined to | Cleveland. ‘Where are my horses and cattle you’ve 
swing off into the tree, and trust to finding a place | stolen? Where's poor Tom Doss? Run up the hill, 
| of concealment. He would assuredly be killed if he re- | boys; butt him off the log. V’ll show him perpetual 
| mained many moments longer in his present position, | motion!” 


War is savage and bloody, and often makes men act 


like demons. 


+O 
BUDS AND BABIES 


A million buds are born that never blow, 
That sweet with promise lift a pretty head 
To blush and wither ona barren bed 

And leave no fruit to show. 


Sweet, unfulfilled. Yet have I understood 
One joy, by their fragility made plain: 
Nothing Was ever beautiful in vain, 

Or all in vain was good, 


A Pageant. 
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For the Companion, 

THE BEAR THAT DRANK WHISKEY. 
A ferocious cinnamon bear drinking whiskey a 
unique sight, which having seen once, I do not care to 
ee again. The editorial excursion party that crossed 
the continent in the summer of 1875 spent a night at 
Summit, the highest railroad point in the Sierra Nevada 
range. 
There was nothing there but a hotel, and that was lit- 
tle else than an elegant enlargement of the snow-sheds 
which there extend for upwards of thirty miles. 

Mr. Caldwell, the genial proprietor, was a great lover 
of pets, of which he had many to delight the way-worn 
passengers by their antics. 


is 


Most prominent among these was an immense cinna 
mon bear, that was really beautiful, so clean was his 
coat, and so light his step; quite in contrast with any 
other bear I ever saw. 

He was securely chained to a heavy post and fenced 
in an enclosure in the massive snow-shed in front of the 
hotel. 

It was an elegant July morning, and the novelty of 
being upon the summit of the famous’-Sierras led us all 
to be up with the dawn, strolling out upon the moun. 
tains, plucking fifty varieties of sage in blossom, while 
the waters were iced by the crisp night air. 

After such exercise and a delicious breakfast, the com- 
pany, numbering seventy ladies and gentlemen, were in 
the merriest_ mood, just in condition to enjoy any fresh 
sportive experience. 

“Would you like to see the bear drink whiskey?” 
asked Mr. Caldwell. Thoughtlessly, most of the party 
gave ready assent, not supposing it a breach of temper- 
ance principles to be present at such a performance. 

“Do you want some whiskey ?”’ asked Mr. Caldwell, 
as he opened the gate, and approached the animal, that 
a moment before had been very fierce. 

In an instant Sir Bruin was wagging his stubby tail, 
and fawning upon his master with the utmost tender- 
ness. 

‘No one need have any fear of him now,” said the 
proprietor, as he led him, capering like a kitten, through 
the crowd to the bar-room. 

None of us were inclined to get very near him even 
then, though it was clear that an entire change-had come 
over the animal. 


. 











large boulder over the edge 
of the cliff directly above 
him. It had fallen through 
the limbs of the tree, and 
striking one of the project- 
ing rocks below, 
which the pine was rooted, 
had broken away nearly half 
of it. 

An appalling thought 
crossed Bently’s mind. What 
if the savages were to keep 
on rolling down boulders 
till they carried away the 
rocks below, tree and all! 

The sweat rolled down 
his face, and he felt faint and 
sick at heart as the proba- 
bility of this event dawned 
upon him. For how then 
could he ever escape from 
his hole in the steep, bare, 
lofty wall of the cafion? 

In great suspense he wait- 
ed for some time, hearing occasional noises above him. 

Not daring to show himself, Bentley remained in his 
close prison all that night, and next day, until late in 
the afternoon, when, having heard nothing of his ene- 
mies for fully twenty-four hours, he ventured to peep 
forth and then to climb back up the pine, to the top of 
the cliff, which he regained after a good deal of effort. 
No Indians were there awaiting him—much to his relief; 
and he at once set off to find his way back to French 
Creek, which he reached at about ten o’clock in the 
evening. 


cok. 
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QUICK RETRIBUTION. 

“Old Round-About”’ Cleveland was one of the noted 
leaders of the “mountain men,” who did such good ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War. He derived his nick- 
name from the horse-shoe shape of his farm, which was 
nearly surrounded by water. 

He was the terror of the T who, during Corn- 
wallis’ campaign, ruled with a high hand in the Caroli- 
nas. One Harrison, a noted Tory leader, was a sort of 
rustic philosopher. Like many other half-educated men, 
he was possessed with a mania for discovering perpetu- 
al motion. One day, he stole Cleveland’s stock and 
hung Doss, his faithful overseer. 

Taking Doss to a side hill, Harrison seated him on a 
log, placed one end of a long, stout grape-vine around 
his neck, and threw the other over the branch of a dog- 
wood tree. One of the Tories laid hold of that end, 
rushed headlong down the hill, and by the momentum 
jerked Doss into eternity. 

Cleveland waited. In afew days Harrison was caught, 
brought to ““Old Round-About” and led to the dogwood 
which had been poor Doss’s gallows. 

“I hope you’re not going to hang me,” pleaded the 
trembling wretch. “You know I’m a useful man, a 
good mechanic. I’ve worked for you, and the neighbor- 
hood can’t spare me.” 

“Yes, it can and will,” replied Cleveland, sternly. 

“But, colonel,” continued the Tory, “I’ve invented 
perpetual motion, and if you hang me, the world will 
lose the bencfit of my discovery. Besides, J’ye heard 


‘ories, 





| 
among 


As he scampered into the saloon he put his paws upon 
the elegant counter, and looked ager as any old 
toper, who had been long deprived of his favorite bev- 
erage. 

“Will you have egg-nog?” asked the bartender. 

Bruin shook his head disdainfully. 

“Will you have a punch?” 

The animal wriggled all over with delight, and when 
it was held to his mouth he lapped it down speedily 
and called unmistakably for more. 

At first all the company kept at a distance from his 
bearship, for we had not forgotten his hoarse mutter- 
ings in the enclosure, but gradually the more inquisi- 
tive of our party pushed nearer and nearer until their 
courage rose sufficiently for some of them to stroke him 
gently. In a few minutes the whole party seemed to 
have no more fear of him than of a poodle. 


as © 


But when people venture too near danger, some one is 
likely to be too adventurous, and this time the most in- 
offensive of men, recklessly boasting of his courage, 
went so far as to touch the pride of Sir Bruin by pudl- 
ing his ear. 

Instantly the bear forgot his whiskey, and planted his 
teeth through the hand of the barkeeper, who held the 
glass to his lips, and tore it in shreds, growling like the 
demon he was, with whiskey maddening him. 

I never saw such scampering before or since. Men 
howled; women screeched; children cried; and they 
each tumbled over somebody or something, pushing 
each other just where they did not want to go, tipping 
over tables, chairs and benches. 

The universal purpose seemed to be to get upon 
Chairs and stools found occupants, and 
men ran into the dining-room and shut the door and 
kept the ladies out. 

In a moment, however, the chain was wound round 
the nearest pillar, and the raving animal drawn close to 
it and given time to get sober. The lacerated hand of 
the bartender was at once dressed. 

It was a thoroughly sobered company, and as we 
seated ourselves in the elegant cars, we meditated upon 
the lesson we had been taught. Whenever man or beast 
learns to drink, no end of trouble and disaster is sure to 
follow. A. E. Winsuip. 


something. 


For the Companion. 


DELIGHTS OF WINTER TRAVEL. 

Summer travel has its charms. We have nothing to 
say against a ride over the emerald prairies in the 
month of June, or a tramp through the cool White 
Mountains in August. What we wish to remark is, 
merely, that if any of our robust yOung readers wish to 
enjoy a series of thrilling sensations,let them take a 
journey northward in the middle of winter. 

Say, for example, an afternoon ride up into the heart 
of Maine, from Portland to Skowhegan, where Artemus 
Ward, of jovial renown, learned the printer’s trade. 
The winding river is the winter highway of that region, 
and near the towns it is all alive with sleighs, boys and 
ice-cutters. 

Snow covers and softens the landscape, which in sum- 
mer is somewhat too harsh and rugged. Over all shines 
the afternoon sun, which lights up the scene and 
deluges it in splendor. Nothing can be imagined morc 
magnificent or more interesting than such a ride on p 
bright winter's day, 
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Enchanting, too, is the wintry sail along the ro- 





and he hurries back to his place of shelter with a 


mantic coast of Maine, among the islands which | new sense of the insignificance of man when he 
serve as a natural breakwater from Portland to | presumes to confront the primeval forces of nature. 


























Eastport. On a still 
day in February, the 
steamboat glides a- 
long with as little mo- 
tion from the swell of 
the sea as if it were 
navigating a_ river, 


and presents to the traveller a succession of ma- ; 


rine views, not so bold and striking as those of 
Norway, but inconceivably lovely and varied. 


On the lett are the cliffs of the Maine coast, upon 


which the storms of a thousand centuries have 
written their record; and on the right are the 
islands of every variety of size and configuration, 


all suffused with the soft brilliancy of a February | 


sun. 
Or, suppose we are in a sleeping-car on the roll- 


The blizzard, too! 
What an extraordi- 
nary sensation is 
that! The snow is 
frozen fog, as fine 
almost as the air 
with which it is 
mingled, and so 
thick that even be- 
hind the plate glass 
of a drawing-room 
“ar, you cannot see 
two yards into it. 

If you try to face 
it, you are instantly 
stricken blind, and 
you can well believe 





4 
the stories of farmers losing their way and 
perishing of cold in the attempt to get 
trom their house to their barn. 

Yes, a blizzard we must pronounce the 
crowning sensation of a winter’s journey 
over the northwestern prairies. 

It is only the lone lecturer and the gay 
commercial “drummer” who sees these 
fine things. JAMES PARTON. 


+o 
NEVER SAY FAIL. 
In life’s rosy morning, 
In manhood’s tirm pride, 
Let this be the motto 
Your footsteps to guide; 
In storm and in sunshine, 
Vhatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say fail? 


THE CZAR’S HOME LIFE. 


Apart from the continual dread which must 
| ever hang over the Czar Alexander III.’s life, lest 
| he should become the victim of a Nihilist plot, his 
existence is not an unhappy one. 

While to the outer world, this ruler over eighty 
| millions of people is stern, and even overbearing in 
| his manner, in his own family circle he is loving, 


ing prairies of the north-west. Tumble out of your tender, and amiable. Unlike his father, the late 
berth betore sun-rise; and while you are waiting | Czar, he is exceedingly happy in the society of his 


a chance in the wash-room, take your stand at the 
rear window and look out upon the illimitable sea 
of snow, just as the first rays fall upon the more 
elevated ridges. 

If you are fortunate in your mood and moment, 
you will behold a spectacle which, for extent, bril- 
liancy and peculiarity, is scarcely equalled on the 
globe. ‘The view is inconceivably fine; and occa- 





| wife and children. 
While his father, during the latter part of his 
life, was on ill terms with the Czarina, and also 


with his eldest son, the present Czar has always | 


been conspicuous for his chivalrous devotion to 
his Danish spouse. 
| The Czar rises early; and by nine o’clock his 


| breakfast has been finished, and he has repaired to 


sionally the effect is heightened by the reflection his comfortable, but simply-furnished study, there 
of the sun from the windows of a distant town, or to begin the labors of the day. Far from being an 


from the gleaming ice of a river. 

There is something singularly pleasing in the 
configuration of the land, in the long, graceful 
sweep and soft contour of the wavelike ridges. 

The approach to a station in that country on a 


cold day gives the Eastern traveller a lively sensa- | 


tion. Very often the station is a mere unroofed 
platform, and the stranger sees in the distance only 
a prodigious congregation of sleighs and horses, 
all covered with buffalo skins. On the platform 
are the drivers of the same, mostly clad in buffalo 
overcoats, with capes of the same material made 
to draw over the head, thus forming tall, pointed 
hats. These huge garments make every man look 
like a burly giant, since they add greatly to his 
apparent bulk, and about a foot to his stature. 

Many original devices are employed by the men 
of the north-west to battle their great enemy, the 
cold; and as these are used without the least re- 
gard to appearances, the effect is almost to disguise 
the human character of the wearer. 

Every kind of fur is utilized, from squirrel to 
buffalo; and as many of the fur garments are 
made by the wearers’ own hands, there is a highly 
picturesque variety in them. 

One man, we remember, whose coat was made 
of the fur of some small creature, had indulged a 
fancy to leave the tails all hanging He was a 
bashaw of many tails. 

The sensation of a temperature thirty degrees 


below zero is highly interesting. Upon first going | 


out into it, the stranger is very little impressed. 
He is disappointed. The air is as still as it is 
deadly, and usnally there is a brilliant sky over- 
head. About ten minutes’ exposure, in the ordina- 
ry winter clothes of New York or Boston, suffices 
to change his opinion. He has a feeling that he 
must have forgotten to put on some of his most 
material under garments. 

That massive and superb overcoat of his, upon 
which he has been priding himself all the winter, be- 
romes porous and flimsy, He begins to despise it, 





idle man, his position as an absolute monarch 
makes it necessary that he should absorb most of 
| his time in regal duties. 

' With these he is taken up the greater part of the 
day, no matter in vhich of his many palaces he 
may be for the time residing; for he has a décided 
taste and aptitude for public affairs. He remains 
in his study from nine till one; overlooking his 
correspondence, conferring with his Ministers,— 
who make daily reports to him,—and dictating a 
great number of ukases and orders. 

In the afternoon, he receives deputations from 
various parts of his vast empire, who come to pe- 
| tition him to do this or that for their district. It 

has always, indeed, been a custom of the Czars 
| to freely permit such deputations access to their 
presence. 

| Atone o’clock daily, the Czar invariably takes 
lunch with his bright and amiable wife and his 
children. It is very rarely that any one else—even 
| the most intimate relatives and friends of the Im- 
perial family—is present at this meal. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, the 
| Czar goes out walking or driving; being usually 
accompanied by the Empress Dagmar, or by one 
of his sturdy boys. But on these excursions he is 
always amply guarded by Cossacks, while every 
way of approaching his person is most narrowly 
watched by the secret police. 

Both the Czar and his family are extremcly 
fond of music; and this is the favorite and most 
keenly enjoyed recreation of the evening hours at 
the palace. It is said that when Alexander was a 
boy, he was so fond of music that he begged his 
father to allow him to take part himself in the per- 
formances of the palace orchestra. 

To this his father consented; and asked him on 
which instrument he wished to play. He promptly 
chose the trombone, as taat upon which he could 
make the loudest noise. 

The Czar not only rises early, but retires early. 
Before eleven o'clock the entire Imperial house- 











| 


| day is devoted to this beneficent labor. 


hold is wrapt in slumber; though we may believe 
that the Czar, iron-souled and stern as he is, must 
lie awake tnmking of the hidden dangers with 
which the Nihilist conspiracy can surround him, 
night and day. 

He is very fortunate in his wife, who is not only 
completely devoted to him, but is a most careful 
mother and a model household manager. Her 
room is directly beneath that of the Czar, and is 
connected with it by a private staircase. 

As with his apartment, her room is at once com- 
fortably and simply furnished. She, too, is a busy 
person; for she superintends the work of many 


| charitable societies, and a large portion of each 


The rest 


| of the time is taken up with the training and edu- 


cation of her children, the elder of whom studies 
six hours daily. 

The home life of the Russian Imperial family is 
thus a pure, busy, and happy one; and presents 
an excellent example, in its harmony, regularity, 


and simplicity, to the millions of the Czar’s sub- 


jects. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Another limit swiftly crossed; 
A future to be gained or lost; 
Come with thy bloom, and fruit, and frost, 
Happy, happy New Year! 
Hail, stranger fresh from heavenly ground, 

2 to our souls an angel found. 
Before thy changing moons go round, 
Happy, happy New Year! 

REV. T. BRowN. 


er 
GLADSTONE’S ORATORY. 











For years no one has charged any member of a 
British Cabinet with a stock-jobbing operation. 
| But across the channel such charges have been fre- 
| quently hurled at a French ministry. 

During Louis Napoleon’s reign not a few of his 
| ministers were said to have used official informa- 
| tion to increase their private fortunes. In the be- 
lief of thousands of Frenchmen, the predecessors 
of Gambetta are guilty of a similar misuse of offi- 
cial position. The Tunisian war, so these critics 
affirm, was begun as a huge speculation of the 
French ministry. 

The contrast is suggestive to the student of com- 
parative politics. Especially will he find it expe- 
dient to muse upon the fact that the greatest man 
in England, Mr. Gladstone, has had many official 
opportunities to accumulate wealth, and yet his 
private fortune is less than when he began his po- 
litical career. 

More than once, it is said, England has seen her 
Premier curtailing his expenses. The most influ- 
ential subject in the land has moved from a 
large city house, to a smaller and cheaper one, re- 
| duced his establishment, and sold his magnificent 
collection of old china. The fact is an exponent 
of that old-fashioned integrity that compels an 
honest man to live within his means. 

Such sacrifices aid Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. For 
the great orator, if he would be something more 
than a declaimer, must rely upon his honor and in- 
tegrity to give vital force to his words. He cannot 
speak with ‘the sincerity which forces conviction, 
unless he maintains his own self-respect; nor can 
he hope to permanently influence men, unless he is 
certain that they confide in him as an honest man, 
who says what he believes, and backs up his words 
by his life. 

At the beginning of his parliamentary career 
Mr. Gladstone had to contend against the preju- 
dice which his fluency created. Englishmen dis- 
trust a man who speaks with ease, and is never at 
a loss for the right word. Truthfulness, they 
| think, is associated with hesitation in speech. An 
honest man chooses his words, and choice presup- 
poses deliberation. 

Englishmen would have trusted the stammering 
Moses rather than the voluble Aaron. But years 
of criticism have brought the English, peers and 
merchants and workmen, to believe that though 
Mr. Gladstone is their greatest orator, he is also as 
honest as any man in the kingdom. 

Lord Beaconsfield was honest so far as money 
went—his wealthy wife put him above temptation, 
and he loved power rather than wealth. He was 
an orator who suited cultured Englishmen—slow 
of speech, deliberate in manner, and a coiner of 
phrases that stuck in the mind, and of sarcasms 
that pierced his opponents. Yet his words were 
not morally weighty, nor did they force themselves 
into the national conscience. Even those who ap- 
plauded the orator distrusted the man. 

On the contrary, the men who hurled ironical 
cheers at his great opponent, because they disap- 
proved of his policy, freely expressed their admira- 
tion of the man, who juggled not with words, but 
used them as symbols of his ideas. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to resemble Daniel Web- 
ster in personal appearance. ‘There is the same 
massiveness of head and depth of far-seeing eyes,” 
writes a correspondent of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate, “‘and in speaking, planted broadly and 
squarely on his feet, he shows the same solidity 
of aspect. 

“The first impression he makes on his hearers is 
that of entire self-confidence, and of his conscious 
entire possession and mastery of the subject in 
hand. He is no declaimer. He goes deliberate- 
ly and by the straightest way about the thing he 
has to do, carefully choosing his words, and build- 
ing up his sentences after the exactest method. 


in the main, as conversational. 





command in this respect that he is able to speak 


His style is always simple, and may be described, 
He knows how 
to husband his strength, and it is by his wise self- 


so much and to retain, at his time of life, the re- 
markable vigor which he still possesses.” 

“Knowledge,” said Lord Bacon, “‘is power,” and 
Mr. Gladstone knows something about everything 
that interests mankind. But—and this is what we 
ask young men to mark—honesty is power, even 
to the great orator. The self-respect which is as- 
sociated with “that chastity of honor which feels a 
stain like a wound,” not only is power but com- 
mands power. 

He, therefore, who would be an orator in whom 
men confide after his words have charmed their 
ear and moved their thought, must be a knight 
without fear and without reproach. Life is the 
force that impels words. 


———_+or-__—_ 


SOUTHERN CHIVALRY. 

Probably no man fought more bravely on the South- 
ern side in our civil war, or with a firmer faith in the 
justice of his cause, than Colonel Ashby, or, as he was 
called throughout Virginia, Dick Ashby. The flower 
of the young men of his State pressed eagerly into his 
| regiment; once in, they caught the fiery daring of their 
| leader. Not one of them died the death of a coward. 

An anecdote which is told of this noted Confederate 
| soldicr, and which we believe has never appeared in 
| print, shows his courtesy to have been as fine as his 
courage. 

Immediately after John Brown's arrest, and while the 
State of Virginia was on fire with smothered excite- 
ment, a young lawyer of Philadelphia visited Winches- 
ter. He was entertained with cordial Southern hospi- 
tality, and among other festivities was invited to a ball 
given at the house of Col. Ashby. 

The supper-room, late at night, was crowded with 
young men, heated with wine, and bitter in their preju- 
dices against the North and Northern Abolitionists. He 
was the only Northerner present. Out of courtesy to 
him, the subject of politics was not mentioned, until a 
son of a leading Southern politician grossly insulted 
him as “a cursed Abolitionist,” and was promptly 
knocked down. 

A challenge instantly followed. The young men 
present insisted that the affair should be settled at once, 
and the stranger and his antagonist were taken to a 
chamber, placed in position, and their pistols loaded. 

Our young Northern friend disgpproved theoretically 
of duelling. He had one or two helpless women depend- 
ent on him at home. But he was young, and he had a 
blurred idea that his own character, and that of the 
North, would be forever disgraced if he did not stand up 
| among these, his enemies, and beer himself like a man. 
| “I had,” he said, in telling the story, “no feeling of 
| anger against the drunken fool that was taking deliber- 
jate aim at me. I thought of the girls, and I confess, 
| grew sick at heart. I raised my pistol, intending to 
fire in the air, when the door was burst open, and Dick 
Ashby, pale with anger, entered and jerked the weapon 
from my hand. 

«This is my quarrel, sir,’ he said. ‘The man who 
insults my guest is responsible tome. I regret beyond 
measure that you have suffered insult in my house. 
Take your place, sir!’ he thundered to my opponent, 
as he*took position and raised the pistol,” 

The fellow whined, cringed, und finally escaped after 
an apology to both Col. Ashby andthe Northerner. <A 
great deal of nonsense was talked during the war about 
Virginia chivalry and honor, but there was a solid real. 
ity under it, which yet exists, 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

President Arthur in his recent Message said three 
wise things upon the Civil Service of the country. 

1. Original appointments should be based upon ascer. 
tained fitness. 

2. The tenure of office should be stable. 

3. Positions of responsibility should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be filled by the promotion of worthy and effi. 
cient officers. 

These are the President’s own words, and we have no 
doubt he will endeavor to live up to them during his 
tenure of the presidential office. Some years may yet 
pass before these three cardinal principles are embod- 
ied in acts of Congress; but in the meantime, the Pres- 
ident, if he is a man of requisite firmness, can carry 
them out in practice. If he should do so, his conduct 
will be approved by every good citizen, except the class 
—now, alas! too numerous—who have adopted politics 
as a trade. 

During the last twenty-one years, owing to the long 
continuance in power of the same political party, a large 
proportion of the employees of the Government have 
enjoyed a certain stability of tenure, and President Ar- 
thur himself testifies to their general fidelity and skill. 
He denies that, as a class, they are either indolent, inef 
ficient, or corrupt. 

“When,” he adds, “the extent, variety, delicacy and 
importance of their duties are considered, the great ma- 
jority of the employees of the Government are, in my 
judgment, deserving of high commendation.” 

This, no doubt, is true, and Congress should protect 
them against unnecessary removal, and give a reasona 
Lble degree of stability to their tenure of office. 

When a person is reasonably sure of his means of 
subsistence, then, and not till then, can he enter upon 
the peaceful enjoyment of life, and the proper improve- 
ment of his nature. 

We know a twelve-hufidred-dollar clerk, who while 
most faithfully performing his duty to the Government, 
is becoming a learned man in the modern languages. 
He said to himself, ‘‘I cannot safely marry on this ap- 
pointment; I’ll do what at this moment seems the next 
best thing. I°ll buy a French Dictionary.” 

We confess to a great respect for ‘“‘an old public fune- 
tionary,” and but little respect for a country where no- 
body can enjoy a comfortable, dignified, and independ- 
ent existence, unless he is the owner of a huge pile of 
money. 


a 
CHEATED BY EYE AND EAR. 

In certain diseases one of the senses becomes untrust- 
worthy, and makes false reports to the mind. It is a 
rare thing, however, for two senses to be guilty, at the 
same time, of reporting incorrectly to the brain. The 
late Dr. E. H. Clarke, the author of “Visions,” says 
that in a large practice he only knew of two such cases. 
Galen, the Greck physician who flourished in the sec- 
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ond century, mentions the singular case of Theophilus, | 


a physician whose eyes and ears both deceived him. 

During a season of sickness, his mind was clear, and | 
he knew every person who visited him, and talked ra- 
tionally with them. 
see flute-players. Some were sitting and some standing 
in a corner of the room. They played on their instru- 
ments all day and night, without a moment’s cessation, 
though he ordered them to leave the house. 

His eyes and ears were both deceived. Upon his re- 
covery, he repeated everything that had been said or 
done by each person who had entered the room, and he 
also had a distinct recollection of the illusion about the 
musicians. 


——+@-——___-- -— 
CYCLONE INCIDENTS. 

The cyclone is the terror of India. A portentous 
calm whispers the warning, and then, as sudden as the 
leap of a tiger, the terrible whirlwind bursts upon sea 
and land. All the winds of heaven seem furious to join | 
the rotary storm. The sun is hidden at midday, and at 
night the darkness may be felt. 

The whirling eddies raise up columns of water, | 
which fall as cataracts. The lashed billows, swelling | 
with rage into one huge wave, rush past the coast, and | 
sweeping far inland, dash over forests and villages. 

Men, women and children seek a refuge from the an- 
gry waters on roofs and in trees. Thousands some- 
times perish amid the floating wrecks of their homes. 
Many that the flood spares fall by the pestilence, bred 
from rotting carcasses and decaying vegetation. At 
such times, it seems as though a second Deluge threat- 
ened the earth with no bow of mercy spanning the black 
heavens. 

One of these rotary hurricanes whirled some years 
ago over the Bay of Bengal. Catching a full-freighted 
Indiaman of one thousand five hundred tons, it bore her 


on the crest of a storm-wave for a long distance across | 
She finally brought up against rising | 


the country. 
ground, where she laid for months, a marvel to every 
beholder. 

A Scotchman had charge of a gang of natives who 
were clearing the jungle on Sangor Island, a long, lone, | 
muddy flat near the mouth of the Hooghly. For several 
weeks a large tiger, a man-eater, annoyed them every 
night. It had carried away some of their animals and 
two or three men. 

A cyclone drove the water over the island. As many 
natives as could swim went to the Scotchman’s bunga- 
low. At last, he noticed the dreaded tiger swimming 
for the house. Reaching it, the frightened animal leaped | 
on the verandah, and trembling went through the ms ASS | 


of natives to the farthest corner, where it lay down, | 


quivering with fear. 

The Scotchman, thinking that when the storm abated 
the natural ferocity of the beast would assert itself, 
seized his double-barrelled gun. Pointing it at the 
tiger’s heart, he fired and the brute rolled over dead. 


~~ 
MARRIED. 

Cowper, in a humorous poem, entitled ‘Pairing Time 
Anticipated,” bids young ladies, 

“Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 

Years ago, in New Hampshire, a young lady and her 
lover were placed in a ludicrous position by not heeding 
this advice. It was the custom in those days to choose 
all town officers at the annual March meeting. After a 
hatch had been chosen, they were marched off to a jus- 
tice of the peace and sworn into office. 

Squire Chase, the father of the late Chief Justice 
Chase, being a prominent justice of Cornish, usually did 
this work for that town. As the officers were numer- 
ous, the task kept him busy from morning till night. 

One day, when the town meeting had tired the squire 
out, he returned home, threw himself into an easy chair 
and was soon in a sound sleep. An anxious couple, 


Yet all the while he appeared to | 


correspondent of the San Francisco Chronicle describes 


from head to foot, with a look of scornful astonishment, 
he thrust both his hands into the sand. Taking up a 
handful, he rubbed his fingers with it, and with great 
| | emphasis said,— 

“That, sir, is the water of the desert!” 

That Englishman had enough of desert travel, and at 
the first place where an escort could be secured, he 
turned back to Cairo. 





—_@>—————— 


THE PRIZE STORIES. 


So large a number of stories have been offered 
| incompetition for the Five-Hundred-Dollar Prizes 
| to be given by the Companion, that it will not be 
possible for all of them to be read by the persons 
who have the matter in charge before early in 
February. 
| When a decision upon their merits has been 
| made, it will be announced in the Companion, and 
| each competitor will also be notified by mail. In 
| the meantime we beg of the writers to be patient, 
and they shall hear from us without unnecessary 
delay. PERRY Mason & Co. 


+o 


WHAT SHE SAW. 
Wordsworth describes the clown’s appreciation of | 
nature : 





“The primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


And Sir Thomas Browne said, ‘God receives no honor 

from the vulgar heads that gape about them and admire | 
His works with a rustic stare.”’ But what it is to look | 
| upon the world with a devout sense of its grandeur and | 
| beauty, we never saw more finely expressed than by a] 
| little girl of ten years, who went up Mt. W: ashington | 
with her father and several friends. The day proved | | 
showery, and the party felt much disappointed at the | 
shutting off of their prospect. 


Below, stretching outward in all directions, lay a 
deep silver sea of clouds, amid which lightnings were 
seen to part and writhe like gilded serpents, and from 
which the thunder came up to the ear, peal after peal. 
We knew that down the valley rain was descending in 
|atorrent; while on us who were above the clouds, 
shone the sun in unobstructed and awful splendor. The 

eye wandered away like the dove from Noah’s ark, that 
| found no place to rest ber foot. 
| ‘Well, Lucy,” said her father, bre aking the silence, 

“there is nothing to be seen, is there?” 
| The child caught her breath, and responded reverent- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


XO papa, I see the doxology !’ 

Yes, everywhere nature Se to us and says, 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

—____—+~@r 
BARKING FOR A LIVING. 

Paris is the wonder-land of the world for multiplicity 
and oddity of trades. The veriest vagabond there will 
show all the French facility for coining a name for his 
business, if the police ask him for it. One queer class 
among these wandering catch-pennics is the Parisian 
mimics, and they are quite perfect in their way. A 





the ‘‘automaton-mimics,” who imitate exactly all the 
jerky motions and stiff stops of the wooden puppet- 
figures; and their performances are very diverting. 
One “artist,” who would rank himself in a superior 
grade, was a dog-mimic, whom the writer saw at a café, 
He is thus described : 


He imitated a midnight vhorus of dogs about the vil- 
lage. You heard the big dog, the little dog, the poodle, 
and the miserable vagrant ‘‘yaller dog’ in all their 
choruses and changes. 

Finally all the ell pitched into the yaller dog and 
gave him a terrible licking, and the last sound heard 
was the distant “‘kiyi’’ of the yaller dog as he fled far 
from the village. 

This was very plain in English, if it was rendered in 
French. It was a piece of high art, and when the per- | 
former, who was not a young man, and resembled P. T. | 








who had been impatiently waiting the squire’s return, 
that he might marry them, again called at the house. 


Mrs. Chase, being somewhat agitated, led them immedi- 


ately before the sleeping justice. 

“‘Mr. Chase,” she shouted, shaking him by the shoul- | 
der, ‘‘wake up; here’s a couple come to be married.” 

Half-waked, the justice rubbed his eyes, and supposed 
he saw in the couple two persons waiting to be sworn 
into office. ‘Hold up your hands,” he said. 

As they had never seen the marriage ceremony per- 
formed in that style, they hesitated. 

“Hold up your hands!” exclaimed the squire more 
peremptorily, and they obeyed. 

“You severally, solemnly swear,” he continued, ‘that 
you will faithfully perform the duties of your offices re- 
spectively according to your best skill and judgment, so 
help you God!” 

The couple looked at each other and then at the 
squire. ‘That’s all, excepting the fee—one dollar,” he 
added soothingly. It was dropped into the extended 
hand, and they went out doubting ifthe squire had tied 
the knot as it should be done. 

After a little conversation, they concluded that if they 
lived up to the oath, they would be much better mar- 
ried than most of their friends, and so the matter rested. 

eee 
“THE WATER OF THE DESERT.” 

A luxurious Englishman, whose ideas of comfort had 
been formed from dwelling in a mansion, or stopping at 
a first-class hotel, once made arrangements to cross from 
Cairo to Mount Sinai. Six travellers formed the com- 
pany, and to each was given three camels to carry his 
tent, provisions and himself. 

Under the guidance of an Arab sheikh, the caravan 
began its march. On the morning after its first encamp- 
ment in the desert, the party rose before sunrise for 
breakfast and an early start. The sybarite, turning up 
his nose at the frugal meal, shouted for a gridiron and 
mutton chops. It was with difficulty that he was made 
to understand that he was not ordering breakfast at the 
Grand Hotel of Cairo. 

The next day a sandstorm made him so uncomfortable 
that he begged to be led back to the Cairo hotel. The 
following morning, he called for a water skin. 

“TI want a bath,” he said, ‘“‘and must have one, for 
this sand and dirt are intolerable.” 

His associates tried to show him that he was unrea- 
sonable in making such a request. The water was car- 





ried to quench the thirst of man and beast and to cook 
with. He should not expect the luxury of a bath in the 


desert. But he would not be quicted. 
“A bath I will have,”’ he reiterated. 
The sheikh was called in. 





| Frenchman who painted dogs with his voice. 
| 


Barnum, was through, he bustled off to give the same | 
clever imitation somewhere else. | 

Sir Edwin Landseer, who could only paint dogs with 
| his brush, would probably have taken off his hat to the 





+o 

WHITTIER’S BOYHOOD. 

The natural curiosity to know about the boyhood of | 
those who have become conspicuous prompted a young | 
girl of Oxford, Penn., to write to the poet Whittier in- | 
quiring 1s to how he had spent the days of his youth. In | 
response to the inquiry, Mr. Whittier sent the following | 
letter, the reading of which will doubtless recall, to | 
those familiar with it, his poem on ‘‘The Barefoot Boy :” | 





I think atthe age of which thy note inquires, I found 
about equal satisfaction in our old rural home, with the 
shifting panorama of the seasons, in reading the few 
books within my reach, and dreaming of something | 
wonderful and grand somewhere in the future. 

Neither change nor loss had then made me realize the 
uncertainty of all earthly things. I felt secure in my 
mother’s love, and dreamed of losing nothing and gain- 
ing much. | 

Looking back now, my chief satisfaction is that I 
loved and obeyed my parents, and tried to make them 
happy by seeking to be good. That I did not succeed 
in all respects, that I fell very far short of my good in- 
tentions, was a frequent cause of sorrow. j 

I had at that time a very great thirst for knowledge 
and little means to gratify it. The beauty of outward 
nature early impressed me; and the moral and spiritual 
pore gto of the holy lives I read of in the Bible and other 

books also affected me with a sense of my own 
falling short and longing for a better state. 


With every good wish for thee, I am thy sincere | 

friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. | 

—-- +e _ — j 
SURPRISED. 


The story of ‘The Frog and the Bee,” familiar to our 
boyhood, had a moral something like this: The great 
golden idlers of the world, who feed on the industrious 
class, now and then find a tough individual who is 
harder to swallow than he is to catch. But the follow- 
ing gold-fish story fits the moral better still. 

A restaurant in Boston has in its show window a huge 





Eying the luxurious man 


tank, in which glittering gold-fish, sullen horned-pouts, 
dignified bullfrogs and sprawling turtles dwell together 
| in a greater or less degree of amity. 

The other day a bee fell into the water and was sol- 
emnly gobbled up by a goggle-eyed fish. 


| 


YOUTH'S 


‘OPIUM 





COMPANION. _ 





Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 
HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining Bur- | 
nett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best. 


<aipinaeniaicalinenitaclaiem 
It Has No Equal. 

Piso’s Cure for Consumption has been on the market 1 ¢ 
for many years, and as a cure for coughs, colds and con- | 
sumption, has not been equalled by any other medicine. 

—_———_e—_—_ 


Cured a 20 Years’ Invalid. 

No, 422 Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Maryland.—Dr. R.V. | 
PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y,: Dear Sir—My wife was a hope- | 
less invalid for nearly twenty years. Your “Favorite | 
Prescription” hastured her. Gratefully, R.T. McCay. 





tion of charming songs for children. 


d 
Is 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT OF MUSIC 
LITTLE LAYS, 


FOR LADS AND LASSIES., A fresh, bright collec- 
Not old nursery 
rhymes, but original words and music, with piano accon- 
paniment. Simple, childlike and refined. Just the music 
ook which every —_ wants. In board covers, T5e; 
Coe covers, $1.00. C opies maile “lon receipt of price. 





WM A. POND & CO., 2 Union Square, N.Y. 
FLOWER SEEDS! 782, 8821,02- 


Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox, AP Zinnia, &e.—in all 
10 packets — most ‘beautiful saneecmea mailed for 

vemts, or ten 3-cent stamps. ‘*s Farm An- 
nual, fully ay te all about the best Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, &c., se ny address 


W. ATLEE "BUBPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








a few persons to learn Telegra hy; ex- 
tra inducements.—Address, with stam D, 
U.M. Tel. Co., I8 City Hall, Cleveland, 






























































WANTED 
YOUNG ME If you would learn Seer 
months, and be certain of a situation, 
TO YOUNG MEN: wish to learn steam engi- | 1 
neering. Send your name wiih two 
SHORTHAND Writing thoroughly 
taught by mail or 
petent. Send for circular. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 
REW ARD OF MERIT CARDS. 40 new styles 
CLINTON Bros & Co., C lintonville, Conn. 
100 5°) Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 200.3 or the lot 
for 25e. Name this paper. H.E. Slay ton, Montpelier, Vt. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
oice Poetical Selections for Autograph 
ieee neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
pe 
bam Ry °PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 
OPIUM * days. Rete, Maco 1000 ieee tik 
in all parts. Dr, Mich. — 
on burlap, can 'be filled at home, making 
profitable employment. _C: atalague FREE. 
TH YEAR of “Hall's Journal of Health.” 
E. H. GIBBS & CO. 418th St., New feck. Treats of the 
care of the health and the ineans of preventing disease; 
ELEGAN \ Everlasting FLOWERS 
and GRASSES. Send $1 
for 2 samples Wi 
EVER ‘OF 
‘DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Low: a. 


address VALENTINE BROs. anesville,§ Wisconsin, 
3-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 
10 cents, 40 Scripture Text ¢ 
lv cents. 
SCRAP BOOK PICTU RES, 10¢.; 100 Trans- 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
(300% rses, and 2 opular Songs, all for 12c., 
gna pc eretine Habft Cured in 10 to 
PATTERNS, ever ya pr inted 
Bs, M’ ‘fr, 83 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
6 
29 Monthly $2a year; sample copy, 20cts. Address 
and also has excellent miscellaneous reading. 
nter Bouque 
DS ‘OMEST FERED. 
c. W. Bee 








‘TO CONSUMPTIVES, 

Or those with weak lungs, ting of blood, bronchitis, 
or kindred affections of throat or lungs, send two stamps 
for Dr. R. V. Pierce’s — on these maladies. Ad- 


dress the doctor, Buffalo, N. 
ORGANS “cr 


BEATTY’ S 5 sets reeds only #65. 


Pianos $125 up. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 

A BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
L Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, éte., for 25 ets.; 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts, All for 30cts, 





18 useful 














Send 3c. Stamps. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 
Plays all styles ot 


0 4 C= ETT music without prac- 


tice. Get our Li’d Catalogue. 300,000 


sold,-a handsome present toryoung 
or old. J. Howard Foote, General 
Agent, 180 State-St. Chicago, Lil 
NEW YEAR’S. 
On receipt of $3.09 we willrenew your subscription to 
the COMPANION for one year, and will send to you, post- 
| age paid by us, either one of the three 


ZIGZAG BOOKS. 











This cut shows the design of the cover of one of these 
famous books. 


| Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


A te across the Ocean without sea-sickness. 
visit to foreign lands without expense. 

A look at old Ruins and learning their story 
while sitting in one’s own home. 


A 


its and Industries of other nations while in the pro- 
tection of one’s own family. 


Studying the Past and Present History of the 
world, in a story as thrilling as the most fascinating 
novel. 

These Books are s0 much loved that already nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold 

WHAT THE THREE ZIGZAG BOOKS CONTAIN. 


146 Full-Page Engravings, 


195 Smaller Engravings, 








| Hardly had the insect been swallowed when the fish 
| became strangely excited. He leaped into the air, drew | 
in great volumes of water and blew them out again, and | 
acted so insanely that the turtles scuttled away in a hur- 
ry, and the frogs tumbled off the rocks to right and left 
in sheer fright. 

Meanwhile the bee reappeared and crawled out of the 
tank, evidently congratulating itself, as it dried its wings, 
upon its possession of a sting and the presence of mind 
| necessary to use it in an emergency.—Boston Journal. 





The elegant engravings convey to the mind facts in 
history in a pleasing and impressive manner. On re- 


- tof $309 we will send the COMPANION one year | - 


either one of these books. 


| "ee full description of the Contents of these books 
| we refer you to page 378 of our Premium List, which was 
| sent to you Oct. 27. 


| 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Becoming familiar with the Religion, Hab- | 


| 





WE will send 40 Pieces Words and 
Music including the vocal gems from 
the Comic Operas of OLIVE" 





MUSIC. 


THE MASCOT. and BILLIE 
TAYL on now all the rage every- 
where, together with /olkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Sonds, 


etc.,and all for 20ets. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Postage 
stanips taken. 100 selections for AutographAlbums, 5 cts. 
» HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


LINEN GLACE!! | 


(Pronounced Glassay.) The “ne plus ultra” 
Polish. So recognized by the leading Laundries 
and best Housekeepers in the k eV 
Sticking, Blistering or Breaking. Ask your Sober for it. 
ae Office, 86 Washington Street, Boston. 





Starch 
Hotela, 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASE, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


&e. 


ink for several days’ 
pocket. Always ready for 


writing. C -~ be 


use, 


carried in the 
xury to persons 


lu 
who care to preserve their indiy idus ality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class de ale 1S. 


Print, 





Cc ards, Labels, 
Xec. Press 83. 

Larger Size $8 
For business, pleas- 
+, old or young. Everything easy 
printed instructions. Send % 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
% Type, Cards, &c. to the factory. 


Kelsey & Oo. Meriden, Conn. 


Your Own: 


13 other sizes. 






| SelfInker $4 


SPECIMEN FREE. 
NASBY’S PAPE 
THE TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. 


NASBY’S very popular Letters from E arene will con- 
ale each week of 1882, in the BLADE ONLY. Fully 
one-half million people are now routing these letters; 
and more will want them the coming year. Send posts al 
for specimen copy. The WEEKLY BLADE is the largest, 
cheapest, and best family newspaper in this couniry and 
circulates at enon every Post-office, in every State and 
Territory of the Union. Agents wanted. 

Send stamp for our New 


G | NS# Catalogue, 1881-82. 


P. POWELL & SON, Becta Main Street, CIN INNATI, oO. 


R. 





Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $i5_SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


It is what every boy wants, and what 
every man ought to have 

Send 3-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list to 


THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
507 Washington sSt., 
Boston, Mass. 








Monthly fs % 





Musical THE 
LEADER, which has the best 
and et ably -written articles, 





the fullest and latest musical news, and more of the fresh- 
est and purest innocent fun than any paper in the country. 
It employs only the best available talent, and 
gives free sie Sa premium), in addition to the paper, one 
dollar’s worth of the best music published, to be selected 
by the subscriber. Sample copics of THE LEADER and cat- 





| alogue of $50,000 worth of music to select from, sent free. 


| Subscription price $1.00, 


| 





91 Half-Page Engravings, | 


Nearly 1006 Pages Reading Matter. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


MUSICAL PAPER, 


PRICE $20. 33 35'": 


his N.Y.Singer Sewing Machine is 
ie best ever made —sews fast, runs 
easy, very handsome, quiet, durable, 
simple, convenient, and powerful. 
bgp foteagre sabe? Sent anywhere on 
ial. Pay if it pleases. 
2,000, 000 of this model machine 
have been sold. Ask for circulars and 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 
Thousands do every year, and thank us 
Cut this - 


JEAN WHITE, Pub’r, 
226 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 







—_ 
risk to try us. 
tor the $10 to 880 saved in buying direct. 
out, and when you or a friend need a Sewing Machine be 
sure to address Gro.Payneg & Co., 47 Third Av.,Chicago, IML 





RUPTURE 


Dr. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known a the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. Y. 
office , 251 Broadway, = Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
Boston office 43 Milk Wednesday, Thur sday and Fri- 
da His book, ‘with photog raphic likenesses of bad cases 
e and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts, 


HO = DEAF 

















THE 
Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
_#. P. .K. PECK & CO., Ses Broadway, New York 


For Beauty of Polish. Sav ing Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, U ee 
MOR E BRO Pro s 





| GYPNEY SMITH being ill, his physician aii 
vised him to “take a walk upon an empty stomuch.” 
Se pon whose ?” asked Sydney. Still better steps to take 

woul be_the purchase of Dr. R. V. Pierce g “Golden 


Medical Discovery” and Pleasant Purgative Pellets.” 

which are especially valuable to those who are obliged to 
lead sedentary lives, 
disease of the stomach or bowels. 


or are aMlicte d with any chronic 
sy druggists. 





















































































































































I sit beside the sea this autu 

When sky and tide are ra 
And melt into each other. 
The stately ships drift by 





Which be the sails across t 


© loved and lost! Can you 
The south winds breathe of 
(Alas, the vision sweet can 
Your image in the cloud, tl 
And heed nor calm, nor ste 





One murmured, 
And wait my time with nev 


And the sole 
Is the 


answer to my 


Alike the rosy morns 


Ah! thou dost 


Some joy of eve 





And make the suns move ¢ 
Till all was black and void, 


But mark! 

While winds “9 ike music 
And, with his . the starr 
Celestal sple aon sover ne 





! tis but crowning for 
In the pure realm where 


What star has 
What chrysalis 
© blessed souls! Llow can 


Of look or word from you, 
Until for me the 
Weleome the diy when the 

And we are one in life fo 


1* 


ply = fails, 
h, and lite itself dic 
the 


how quickly 
trenzt 
A traveller in ay 
of four who were 


who died of thirst, descril 


as graphic in horror as D 
Chief among them wa 
treams and sparkling 


which he had daily passc 
different. 

Th 
elled like mummies, with 


bodies 


hands, on the bare, 
was no drop of water to 

We recall this 
reader that there is a 
who drinks shall “live fe 
water. It 
and is known as fi 


living has co 
Him, 


is highest and purest int 


selt-sacrificing lite, 


or pows r, or rank. 


lie. It is the conscious 


THe is the got 


it. 
As the 
nobling thoughts come 


God. 


He offers to the soul of 


forefathers 


and drink !” 


thirst.” 


daily and thoughtlessly. 
so ordinary and commo 
and not far off, 
we will; 


when the soul will die 








TWO KINDS OF 


is the one of God's ¢ 


perhaps, most wasteful. 
lavish it without stint; 
ccure of a coasck upph 


ul by, 


ghastly 
kind of 


ranging far 


waits tor acceptance ever 


For the Companion, 
O LOVED AND LOST! 
By Edna Dean Proctor. 


imn day, 

vishingly blue, 
Down the bay 
© still and slow 


he wave that ¢ 


From beds of golden-rod and asters steal 
The south winds, soft as any breath of May; 
High in the sunny air the white gulls wheel, 
As noiseless as the cloud they poise below; 
And in the hush, the low waves come and Zo 
As if a spell entranee «d them, and their flow 
Echoed the beat of oecans far away. 


not stoop to me 


you; I only see 
naught avail!) 

we Wave, 
orm, nor blis: 





er tear or sigh; 


year ning ¢ ry 


and not a pang is vain! 
y unguish must be born; 
Else this one planet's weight of loss and pain 
Would stay the stars in sympathe tie woe, 
and cold, and s 


But not a whisper comes from earth or sky, 


faint wash of waves along the shore. 





That, on the horizon’s verge, I scarce mer know 


And which the clouds that float the aie ‘through. 


This perfect morn, W hen heaven and earth are one? 


sall, 
s, nor bale, 
Remembering you have gone beyond the sun, 


One look inte your eyes; one clasp of hands; 
“Lo, T love you as before; 
And I would give you io your viewless —— 


Lord! Dost thou see how dread a thing is death, 
When silence such as this is all it leaves ? 

To watch in agony the parting breath, 

Till the fond eyes are closed, the clear voice still; 

And know that not the wildest prayer can thrill 

Thee to awake them, but our xeric f must fill 

. the rainy eves, 


slow, 


thy throne below, 


” 
y hont will rol 
ad and main; 


"immortal 1 reign, 


And night shut down without a gleam of morn, 


The sun goes radi: —y to his goal, 
the langhing sea; 


; 
ad, and de ath enchain? 


all abide w ‘ith thee. 


I hope the boon 
the glorified, 





r evermore! 


> 


For the Companion. 


WATER. 


What can be more cheap or common than wa- 


ifts of 


We betoul 


a man’s 
s within him. 
ue Sahara 


es his 


ute’s 


staring 








yrever.” 
me 
1ith, 


shining gates swing wide ? 
reat deeps divide, 


it 


courage, 


Des 
than a century ago, the only one saved of a party 
separated from a caravan, and | 
agonies 


‘his comrades were found, 


een the sunat cloudless noon? 
knows aught of wings that soar ?— 


which we are, | 
hourly ; 
throw it upon the ground, 
vy. Yet when that 


sup- 
and 
head darling. 
ert, more | 2@V¢ him the 


in words | 
pictures of hell. 

the remembrance of the 
wells at home, the water 
regardless and in- 


his world of ours. It 


that 


1€ss 


direct from 


every 
ywhere. 


mn. We are 


of thirst, 


the aspiration which makes the boy aim ata heroic, 
above all money, 


It is the clear insight which shows to him how 
much higher than pride is humility; a clean body 
and soul than sensual delight; and truth than a 


boy grows older he sees that these en- 
Christ and 
‘They make the clements of the living water 
man on earth. 
Every beautiful 
thing in Nature gives him a portion of it. 
seen in every noble word, or deed, or good man’s 
life, given by the Spirit of God; or as our Saxon | 
called Him, ‘The Good. 
The old prophet cried to the vicious young Jews, 
“Ilo, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the water 
and nearly a thousand years later, 
Christ said to the world, “Whosoever shall drink 
of the water that I shall give him, shall never 


Now we are apt to look upon this living water 
us carelessly as we look upon that which we use | 
Faith in God, love, and 
prayer grow cheap in our eyes betause they 
conscious of 
them as we are of the dew, the rain, the streams, 
the broad sea itself. 
drink, this water of life any day, we think whenever | °8* 
God will always be near at hand. 
But if we neglect to drink, the day must come 
High thoughts, 


shriv- 
res and clenched | 
sun-baked waste, where there 
give them life. 
incident to remind the 
water of which he 
Christ called it 
to the world through 
-faith in that which 


It is 


We can 


THE YOUTH’S: COM 


treme ill-humor, 
| away from the dangerous locality 
heard his sentence of death. 
ing clergymen in Virginia. 


| beauty, God’s love, come to us no longer in familiar | 
sights and sounds. 


| to our souls. 


The 


world becomes a ened: 


| The sensualist who looks upon all around him | 


with the eye 


satisfied ; 


Politicians 





sir? 


when a crowd was present. 
said the office-seeker, mounting a stuinp, 
American citizen to come before 
Then he pro- | 


the right of : 


I reckon 
The custom was for the aspirants for office to an- 
nounce themselves publicly during court week, | 
“Fecllow-citizens,” | 


and 


used 


Southwest, that the 


mm 


you and solicit your suffrages.’ 
claimed the office he wanted and the qualifications who, finding a certain young farmer with whom she 


to 


you're a 


brain of a beast; 
whom the world and all in it has become 
marketable value of so many dollars and cents ; he 

who has sought distinction and found it, only to | 
realize that he craves more and yet more andis not 
the criminal, whose only idea of the fu- 
|ture is his deserved punishment,—what are they 
better than the' corpses of the old story, dead of 
thirst upon a barren plain ? 


“eo 


POLITICIAN TRICKS. } 
be so omnipresent in the 
of a stranger in an 
out-of-the-way place would call forth, ““How dy, 
candidate, stranger ?” | 


presence 


the man to 


only the | 


“T claim 


which, in his opinion, entitled him to it. 


One of the established laws of a ; 
that no rival candidate should call a meeting or | 
address the people without notifying his opponents, | 


|so that they 


| wanted to go to Congress. 


might 


be present. 


Rivals 
an hour | 


canvass Was | 


The seat he desired to 


| occupy was filled by a man who had sat in it for | 


| thirty years. 


| 


| Politicians are as unse rupulous as horse-jockies, 


| believing that in politics, as in a horse- trade, all | 


things 


are fair. 
clever and unprincipled. 


The youth was ‘smart,’ 
He saw a way ‘toobserve 


that is, | 


the letter of the custom while breaking its spirit. | 


7 He purchased the fastest, horse he could find. | fame now chiefly rests, and when, after the loss of her 
Then he published a list of appointments to ad- . 

dress the people at different places on suc 
But he made these appointments cighty 


days. 


essive 





miles apart, so that it was impossible for the old | 
man, his rival, to ride that distance. 


The “smart” 


fellow, being young and strong, | 


would address the people at one o’clock in the af- | 


ternoon, make a long ride far into the night, 


start 


early the next morning, and appear at one o'clock 


that afternoon before another crowd of voters. 


In 


this manner he canvassed the district alone, and 


won “the race,” 


present to answer him. 
| On one occasion, two opposing candidates spent 


a night in the same log cabin. 
the “female influence” 
| One candidate took the bucket 
distant spring to get a pail of water. 
When he returned he was so chagrined 
that he set down the pail with a thump 
His 


to secure 


he saw, 
| that nearly 


| walking shadow,” 


us still.” 


spilled 


holding the baby. 
its soiled clothes were odorous. 
But the office-seeker kissed, 


SAVED BY 


‘The shadow is a favorite with poets. 


says 


anc 


its contents. 


because his old opponent was not 


Each was anxious | 
of the 


family. 
1 started for a 


at what 


rival was 


It was a dirty-faced baby, and 


ges. 


+o 


Shakespeare, 


and caressed, and 
talked baby-tallk as if it was his own clean, curly- 
Of course, the voters in that cabin 
ir suffri 


A SHADOW. 


“Life 
and 


is but a 
Fletcher 


speaks of our acts as “our fatal shadows that walk by 
But a leading clergyman in Virginia who was 
a Confederate scout in the Civil War has good reason 


| for speaking of a shadow in more joyous words, seeing 
| that by it he was saved from death. 





They 
The 
window and 
ten 
S. 





ceal himself, 


lower fioor. 


geant. 


the 


| of them aske 


are | tols. 





growled,— 


niture, but some 
ceiling, and by lying down on these 


“The garret,”’ 


The servant 


The house was surrounded. 
thing at a glance and determined to try to cut his way 
through the Union soldiers and risk the chances. 
the ladies represented to him that this was certain death. 
could conceal him, and S—— assented. 
young 


ladies 
asked 


Philadelphia 7imes tells the story : 


acted promptly. 
who was there, 


A writer in the 


The scout took in every- 


But 


One ran to the 
while another 


closed the back door—that in front bgjng already fas- 
1. 


was then hurried up the staircase, one of the 
” | ladies accompanying him to show him his hiding-place. 
is | The Federal troops became impatient. 
burst in and the troopers swarmed into the house. 
S8—— had been conducted to a garret bare of all fur- 
planks lay upon the sleepers of the 
a man might con- 


The door was 


He mounted quietly and stretched him- 


| self at full length, and the 
From his 
that was said in the hall 

“Where is the guerilla?” 
real success in | cer. 
work well done, not the wages paid 
for it, or the loud clapping of men’s hands at sight 





| The sergeant obeyed, 
| the reading of his death warrant. 
It | his exploits, 


” the 


— the seo 
yeneath. 
exclaimed 


officer said, 


‘and I 
I shall search this house. 
* he added, 


ut then heard all 


| YOUNG LADIES 


delight of our grandmothers, and whose ‘Ode to Life” 
holds a place in so many collections of poetry, is one 
which suggests to most people a character marked by 
gravity and sedateness, rather than any of the lighter 


young, are brimming with girlish fun. 
are to each other, not Elizabeth and Anna Letitia, as 
in later life, but only ““My dear Betsy” 
Nancy.” 
rience 
nothing but gaze upon his shoe-buckles. 
she 
| had been teasing her to accept him. 
lates her brother’s remarks upon her beloved Betsy : 


| mote from the young folks of our own day, although we 
know of few modern maidens who could rid themselves 
of an unwelcome suitor as readily 


wi 


dresses, ran nimbly up a tree by the wall, and let her- 
After the public announcement, the candidates | self down into the lane beyond, out of his reach. 
issued printed notices appointing the days and | 
| places for addressing their constituents. 
| trave ‘lled together, and spoke in rotation, 


. eches wal 
each, and concluded with half-hour speeches. | Dublin? 


| th 
w 


| must be the circumference of two oranges, no more. 
ascending to a foot high, exclusive of feathers, and 


A young man | stretching to a penthouse of most horrible projection 
behind, the breadth from wing to wing considerably | 


b 


| things in your cap as in Noah’s ark. 


| now 
} one, 


MPANION. 


JAN. 5, 1882. 





morning S—— was miles 
where he had over- 
He is now one of the lead- 


you are to be hung. I want you and all your friends to 
imow that it is not 1 who condemn you; it is the jury 
and the law. Mr. Green, what time, sir, would you set 
for the execution of the sentence I must pronounce on 
you? The law allows you time for preparation.” 

“IT am ready at any time,” replied Green. “It is all 
the same to me, sir. 

“Mr. Green,” replied the judge, “this is a very serious 
matter, and you better take all the time you can get. 
Mr. Clerk, since it makes no difference to Mr. Green 
when this verdict is completed, just look into the alma- 
ag and see whether this day four weeks comes on Sun- 

a 

Tine clerk reported that that day four weeks came on 

Thursday. 


and before 


+a 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
The name of Mrs. Barbauld, whose works were the 





graces, Yet the letters of this lady to her life-long| «Then, Mr. Green, if you please,” said the judge, 
friend, Miss Elizabeth Belsham, while both were still | “you will be hung this “day four weeks, at twelve 


o'clock.” 

‘May it please the court,’’ interposed the attorney- 
general, somewhat shocked at the strange style of pass- 
ing sentence of death, “‘it is usual on occasions of this 
sort to pronounce a formal sentence; to remind the 
prisoner of his perilous condition, and to warn him 
| against the judgment to come.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Green understands the whole matter,” 
swered the judge. 
Green?” 

“Certainly, Your Honor.” 

“Mr. Sheriff, adjourn the court.” 

Mr. Green was hung four weeks from that date. 


The two girls | 


and ‘‘Dearest 
In one letter she relates at length her expe- 
at a ball with a stupid partner who would do 
In another, 
past a young sprig 

In a third, she re- 


an- 


confesses that for some time “You understand it, don’t you, Mr. 


“My brother” (saucy fellow) “says, ‘I want to see this 


| girl. I think’ (stroking his chin as he walks backwards 
| and forwards in the room with great grav ity), ‘I think = a eae . 
we should admire one another.’ A BRUTE. 


Such brothers and such sisters do not seem very re- : 

An Ohio exchange relates this example of the kind of 
man who thinks more of his tobacco than he does of 
his wife. Where is the boy that will grow up so dis 
gustingly selfish? 


as this gay Nancy; 


ws walking in the garden too importunate in his ad- 


Only a short time ago, while we sat in an Osceola store, 
we saw aman and his wife from the country trading. 
The woman had the appearance of being a hard-work 

| ing, industrious, intelligent lady. She was examining a 
piece of calico or other cheap dress-goods. 

The clerk said, ‘‘Shall I cut you off ten yards?” 

The pale-faced, overworked woman turned to her 
husband and in a timid, frightened manner asked him if 
| she might buy a dress, as she needed it, and the cost 
would be less than one dollar. 

“No,” he grunted, “I can’t afford it;’’ and yet he had 
just paid as much for a great plug of navy and a paper 
or two of smoking tobacco. 

“Verily, I never did see such monsters as the heads Tee poet, Sy ene, bus nest women eubeliied as 

‘ : I t a ag though this was no new experience, while her rough, 
in vogue. I am amonster, too, but a moderate | coarse, and animal husband bit off a mouthful of the 
weed, and ordered her to get ready for home. 


But the letter in which she describes her sufferings at | 
1e hands of hair-dressers carries us back toa period 
hich seems much more distant: 

“Do you know,” she asks, ‘how to dress yourself in | 
If you do not, I will tell you. Your waist 











“You must erect a structure on your head gradually | 


roader than your shoulders, and as many diffe rent | * 


In spite of a waist no larger than two oranges, she | 





lived to a good old age, cheered through many hard | — «o> - 
trials by the friendship of the faithful Betsy. She was 
over seventy when she wrote the Ode upon which her SALUTATIONS. 


| husband and many friends, life slipped away from her, 
it was peacefully and suddenly, as she had therein ex- 
pressed her desire it should be: 


tries are largely from poisonous living creatures. 


| yesterday by a tarantula. 
| tion in the mountains, and had camped under a large 


young lady returned to the 


the Federal offi- 


“What guerilla?” aske d one of the ladies. 
“The rascal 8 
“He was here, but he has gone.”’ 
“That is untrue, 
be trifled with. 
read the orders to the men, 


am nov 


) 


But first 
turning to a ser- 


and S—— distinctly overheard | 
The paper chronicled 


denounced him as a guerilla and bush- 


d— 


“You go before, then,” 


garret fill with troopers. 


way, 


It was probable 


“What room is that up there?” 
was the reply. 
“He may be there—show the way, 
“You see the 
not wish to go up in the dust; ; it would soil my dress.’ 
said the trooper to a negro 
girl who had been made to carry a lighted candle, for 
| night had come now. 
The girl laughed 
there,” but at the order went upstairs to the garret, fol- 
lowed by the troopers. 
S—— heard the trampy feet and*cocked both his pis- | 
The light streamed into the garret, and he saw the 
His discovery seemed certain. 
He was about to spring down and fire, when the men 


” 


returned the 


and said, 


rl had saved him by a ruse. 


asia 


“There 


whacker, and directed that he should not be taken alive. | 
This was not reassuring to the scout concealed under 
rafters above. 


that he would be 


discovered, in which case death would follow, 

There was but one thing to do—to sell his life dearly. 
After ransacking every room on the first 
| floors, the troops ascended to the garret. 
| had attempted to divert their 


The 


was nobody 


and second 
ladies | 
attention from it, but one 


og do 


up | 


“There’s nothing here,” and went down the stairs 


She had 


taken her stand directly beneath the broad plank upon 


| which S—— was extended, and the deep shadow 
concealed him, 


ad 


To this ruse he doubtless owed his life. 
An hour afterward the Federal detachment left in ex- 


In a large class of salutations the idea of intercession 
may be traced. Our religion has come from the Orient, 
and the Orientals showed their religion in their saluta- 
“Then steal away, give little warning, tions, which were brief prayers : 
Choose thine own time. The ——— » « = . . 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime, The Hebrew word Barak, “to bless,” had all the 


Bid me good-morning.” meanings of saluting, welcoming and bidding adieu, the 
person spoken to being in such case commended to God. 
“Ble seed be thou of the Lord;” “The Lord be with 
the ‘And Jacob blessed Pharaoh and went out from 
bef ¢ him,” are instances which illustrate the usage of 
the weed. 
They are paralleled by the Arabian “God grant thee 
His favors ;”’ ““May God strengthen your morning ;” 
‘May your morning be good.” By the Persian, “I 
mi ike prayers for thy greatness; and by the Ottoman, 
3e under the guard of God;” “ ‘My , Prayers are for 


+o — 





For the Companion, 
GRANTED WISHES. 


Two little girls let loose from from school 
Queried be each would be. 

One said: “I'd be a queen ond r ule; ” 

And one, “The world I'd see 








The years went on, Again they met aaa ;” “Forget me not in thy prayers.’ 
And queried what had been: ” | Some of our religious salutations still survive—as, 
“A poor man’s wife am I, and yet,” for example, in the Esthonian “God guide you,’ the 


Said one, “Iam a queen. | * Adie $8 God] of the French, the “Go with God, 


| Senor,” of Spain, and our ‘God be with ye,” corrupted 


“My realm a happy household is, into “Good-by.’ 


My king a husband true; 
I rule by loving services 
How has it been with you?” 





——-+@ — -— 


FIRST ILLUMINATION BY GAS. 
The late Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, happened to 
be in England when gas was first used in one of the 
| London stores. Itis interesting to read his account of 
it and of the surprise it occasioned, now that its use is 
so universal even in our smaller cities and towns. He 
| writes from London in 1805: 


One answered: “Still the great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love’s and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed. 


“Faint murmurs of the wide world come 
Unheeded to my ear; 

My widowed mother 'sick-bed room 
Sufficeth for my sphere.” 





They clasped cach other's hands; 
Of solemn joy they cried , 
“God gave the wish of our young years, 
And we are satisfied.” 


with tears It was my good fortune to see the first illumination 
| by gas on the evening of the 4th of July. Returning 
with a companion from Hyde Park, through Piccadilly, 
we stopped at the ~~ of a chemist and apothecary 
near Albany House. This shop—it being evening—was 
en a ay — of people who were at- 
— _ . tracted by the brilliant exhibition of gaslight. 
A TARANTULA’S BITE. It sufficed not only to illuminate the premises, which 
The perils of travel in tropical or semi-tropical coun- | it did very splendidly, but the doors and windows being 
One | Open, it made noon-day in the streets. The apartment 
Ee A Pa RENTERS = Hee aT ies | being open to the breeze, the numerous long and pointed 
pider Known as the | jets of flame of great brilliancy, waving with every 
tarantula. Its bite is not necessarily fatal, but it is| breath of air, seemed as if endowed with animation, 
dangerous to be attacked by one when remedies | 2nd produced an effect almost magical. 
are not at hand. People in the native latitudes of | +> 
| tarantalus, scorpions, ctc., should carry antidotes with | ai P ie 
them. Neglect of this recently cost a mun his life. | BETTER THAD Wir. 
Sidney Smith is celebrated as a wit. He said and 


An | 

Arkansas letter to the Chicago Journal says: | 

Oliver ©. Waddell, who recently removed to this wrote many witty things. But he was a wise man as 
State from Texas, settling in Stone County, was bitten | Well as a wit, and better than all, very kind-hearted. 
He was on a hunting expedi- | He laid down as a rule that no day should pass in which 
he would not make somebody happy—a very Christian 

rule. He was a busy man, being both a preacher and 
a writer, but he took delight in watching by the side of 
his sleeping baby, with a rattle in hand to lead the young 
spirit into joyousness the moment it awoke. 


JOUN G, 
«~@> oe 


WHITTIER. 


| 
} 


pine tree. 

Sometime during the night the insect crawled between 
the blankets which covered him as he lay before the fire, 
and bit him twice, once on the finger and again on the | 
arm, near the elbow. 

Ife was awakened by a tingling sensation in that part | i 
of his body, and rousing himself, discovered the cause | CONFUSING 
and succeeded in killing the tarantula. It was as large 3 lpi 
as the hand of an ordinary man. | Bishop Blomfield had been a widower and had sev- 
; >= oy sph 8 - ~~ - be; a swell og and | eral children. He married a second time a widow with 
»efore he could get to the nearest house, some four or » deer ter ated oa , @ . 
five miles away, the poison had spread apparently to all | * Sealy. Gus diy be caine a coy Supuane 
parts of his body. It was some time before he could | dine with him telling him, “You will only meet our 
get medical skill, and when the physician arrived Wad- | family party.” The clergyman found a much larger 
dell was found to be beyond hope. He lingered some number assembled in the drawing-room than he had an- 

| ticipated, and was introduced by the bishop thus: 


time, however, dying in ‘the afternoon. c 4 ” 
| “These are mine, those are hers, and those are ours. 


+e — 


—~~@>—_—_ | 
| _ +o —_ 
' FOLETE. BLESSED, 
Old “Dicky Roker,” who years ago served as New | 


There are all sorts of blessings pronounced upon ben. 
efactors. Sometimes they are put in a form which one 
might not be ready to accept. An old Irish beggar- 
woman once solicited money from a gentleman whom 
she met wrapped up in a cosey-looking coat: ‘‘Ah, then, 
comfortable gintleman, throw me a copper.’’ Upon his 
throwing down a shilling to be divided among the 
crowd, she cried out, “Ah, then, that yer honor might 
be in heaven this night, sittin’ wid the blessed Vargin 
Mary upon a binch!’ 


York's Recorder, was the politest of men. Dicky’s | 
court tried most of the criminals, and no matter how 
hardened the rogue, the Recorder treated hin with 
polished consideration. “It is with deep regret, pris- 
oner at the bar,” said Dicky once, when about passing 
| sentence upon a notorious thief, whom the jury had just 
convicted, “that the court feels itself compelled, in pur- 
suance of its duty, to sentence you for an offence of | 
which a jury of your countrymen say that you are | ~@> 

guilty. The court, in absence of all knowledge, pre- | al Sa 
;sumes that you have hitherto lived a blameless life. | WELL TURNED. 
| Acting upon that presumption, the court will only sen-| Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, was once caught 
| tence you to hard labor in the State Prison for four | napping while listening to alengthy sermon. A compan- 
years: and nine months. Sheriff, remove the gentle- | ion, seeing his reverence nodding, and fearing that he 
man.” The grim humor of the Recorder’s poli‘cness | might snore, which would be quite unepiscopal, gave 


was secn, when the spectators recalled the fact that the | ended, ihe bishop. Fam. i — samure Ge 
extreme penalty of the law was five years. But Dicky | hand and said, ‘“‘One of the most awakening sermons I 
was no such judicial Chesterfield as a judge in Ilhnois, | ever heard!’ 





who flourished in the carly days of that State. A man | — 
jnamed Green had been tried for murder before the | | “I 8a¥, old lady,” said a man on te Ay » “did 
| judge and convicted. | you see a bicycle pass here just now? o,I didn’t 


| see no kind of sic kle, mister; but Just now I seed a 
“Mr. Green,” remarked the judge, in a bland voice, | waron-wheel runnin’ away with a man, You kin ber 
“the jury say you are guilty of murder, and the law says ' lieye it or no, J wouldn’t if I hadn’t seed it myself,"’ 





























For the Companion. 


SLIPPERS. 

“Sh-h-h-h now! Somebody might hear.” 

“No, they won’t. Listen, Un- 
cle Phil. Me and Susie wants to 
buy a pair of slippers for grand- 
father, handsome ones, you 
know—for a New Year’s present. 
We're going to put our money 
together, because one of us 
hasn’t got enough. We’ve got 
thirty cents apiece,—will that 
do?” 

“Yes, I think it will,” 
Uncle Phil. 

“Or p’raps that’s too much ?” 

‘““Well—no, I think it will be 
about right.” 

“We'll go down this afternoon 
and you can show them to us. 
And, Uncle Phil, you can keep a 
secret, can’t you ?” 

“You must p-r-r-romise not to 
breathe one word!” 

“Keep it till we say you may 
tell.” 

‘“‘Keep it in a pansy.” 

“In a what, Susy ?” 

“In a pansy. That’s the way 
to keep a secret; I heard mam- 
ma read it in a book.” 

Tom gave a very provoking 
laugh, but Susy hunted out a 
book and ran to get mamma to 
show her the poem in which 
came the line,— 

“The secret kept in violate.”’ 





said 


| 

“There!” she said. “‘a violet’s almost the same | 
as a pansy.” 

“T’ll keep it,” said Un- 
cle Phil, solemnly, ‘in 
violet or pansy or any- 
thing you say, Susy. I'll 
keep it if I have to get a 
dozen people to help 
me.” 


“Pretty ones, we want,” explained the two as 
‘they stood before Uncle Phil’s showcase. 

“With rosebuds, or forget-me-nots, and things 
on,” said Susy. 

“Pshaw! that’s what they have on 
girls’ doings,” said Tom in contempt. 
“When I was down at Cousin Roland’s 
he had a splendid pair—a tiger’s head 
on the toes. When he crossed his teet 
and put ’em up on the fender it made you 
think of a fight.” 

Uncle Phil had no tiger-headed slip- 
pers, but he found a pair of dog’s heads 
which charmed Tom, though Susy did 
not like them at all. She spieda pair 
with daisies and a fern-leaf which exact- 
ly suited her fancy. She declared the 
dogs were ugly and snubby nosed and 
puggy-looking (as indeed they were)» 
which made Tom angry. 

“I’m a boy and I’m bigger than you, 
and I’m going to have the dogs.” 

“Isn’t it polite to give up to ladies, 
Uncle Phil ?” 

Uncle Phil could not say no to such 
an appeal, and began to realize that he 
had undertaken a task quite beyond him, 
as customers waited and there appeared 
no prospect of these very differing tastes 
being brought to an agreement. 

“T'll tell you,” he said at last, “each of 
you take one slipper you like best and 
leave grandfather to choose.” 

Nothing better could be done. They were 
wrapped separately, and Tom wouldn’t speak to 
Susy as they walked home. 


New Year's Eve was always a busy season, but | 
mamma thought it a good time to have a little 
talk with the children; and she always managed 
to find a half-hour for them. 

So, with little Bert on her lap, Susy’s curls fall- 
ing over one shoulder and Tom's short-cropped 
head resting on the other, she tried to impress on 
them a lesson of love for the year coming, drawn 
from experiences of the year that was gone. 

As she whispered of kindness and gentleness be- | 
tween brother and sister, Tom glanced shametaced- 
ly over at Susy, and wished he hadn’t been so 
cross. And Susy’s little heart was soon filled with 



















a plan which brought her back to mamma as soon 
as the others were out of hearing. 

‘““Mamma, let me go down to Uncle Phil’s please, 
all alone.” She had never been so 
far by herself, but she coaxed and 
coaxed ‘because it was for New 
Year’s,” so the little fur cap went 
on over the curls, and soon the small 
lassie stood again smiling up at 
Uncle Phil. 

“T thought I’d change,” she said, 
holding up the daisies 
and fern-leaf. ‘Tom’s 
the biggest, and of 
course he knows best, 
so I think I ought to 
give up, don’t you ?” 

Uncle Phil had _ his 
own opinion about 
that, but he kept it to 
himself as he wrapped 
up the mate to Tom’s 
dog. 

She wanted to get 
into the house without 
Tom’s seeing her, and 
she did, for he was at 
that moment in the barn looking 
lovingly at the puggy dog’s head. 

“But I'll do it!” he said, reso- 
lutely, and he went out by the al- 
ley-gate and down the street, reach- 
ing the store not a half-hour after 
Susy had left it. 

“T believe I prefer the other 
| slippers, after all, Uncle Phil,” he said, with a 
very off-hand manner. “I think they will really 
be more suitable.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


As Tom was going out of the door he stood hoki- 
ing it half-open so long that a lady-customer looked 
impatiently at him, as the sharp wind shook her 
ostrich-tips. Then he marched back to his uncle. 

“That's bosh, you know, Uncle Phil, about be- 
ing more suitable and all that. I think the dogs 
are twice the prettiest, but ’'m sorry I was so ugly 
to Sue—and—good-by” 

Now he felt like an honest boy. 

He met Susy in the hall skipping in to tea as he 
got home. He seized and raised her from her feet 
with a mighty hug. 

“O Tom, dear! 
the new year.” 

“Me, too, Sue,” was his fervent, though rather 
indifferent, answer. She was half afraid he would 

2ad in her beaming face all about what she had 
been doing. And he clapped both hands over his 
mouth in fear that it might laugh itself out—this 
secret of his which 
must be kept in- 





I’m going to be good to you all 


grandfather. You 
must have left them 


here last night.” 
Susy and Tom, 


having crept into 
his room over night 
and taken away the 
old ones, had just 
now unwrapped 
each a new one and 
placed before his 
chair. 

“No, I didn’t,” 
said grandfather, 
stoutly,as he seated 


himself and drew 
them on. 
There seemed an uncommon stiffness about 


them and he held up both feet into a better light 
to see what was the matter. 
“Oh—h—h—h!” cried Susy. 
“Oh—h—A—A—1r—n !” screamed Tom. 
“Why—I changed mine!” exclaimed Susy. 
“So—did—I!” Both stared as if the double ex- | 


change ought to have made the two more like than 
ever betore. 

As the others gathered around to see, Uncle 
Phil relieved himself by a fearful shout of laugh- 








ter and then went on to explain how it was that 
the slipper question was unsettled. 

And seemed likely to remain so—for Tom de- 
clared Susy’s choice should be kept, while Susy 
insisted that Tom’s should. 

At last, Uncle Phil proposed a solemn family 
council on the matter. 

But grandfather gathered a boy in one arm and 
a girl in the other, and gave Tom a loving kiss 
and Susy two. Then the dear old gentleman set- 
tled it himself, and how do you think he did it ? 








Uncle Phil looked puzzled, then seemed about 
to speak, then checked himself and turned quickly 
to the shelves, ; 





“T shall keep them both,” he said, with a 
decided stamp of the flowery slipper. 

That was how. 

And to this day the puggy dog and the 
daisies and fern-leaf move slowly side by 
side about the house, serving as an every- 
day reminder to Susy and Tom that they 
had resolved to be good to each other “all 
the New Year.” SypNney Dayre. 

oS ag 
SAYINGS OF THE LITLE ONES. 

Tommy don’t like fat meat. One day, 
the steak was very fat. “Tommy,” asked | 
the Professor, “will you have some beef- | 

2” “Yes, sir; but I don’t want any 


steak ? 
that has pork all round it.” 


When little Belle was two years old, she 
used to admire the full moon very much; 


|4, A porter. 
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Puzzles for the Week. 
i, 
FINAL ACROSTIC. 


Write down the names of twenty-one objects, the defi- 


nitions of which are hereafter given, so that the last let 
ters of each word, added together, shall give a salutation 
to 1881. 


The words are of equal length. 


violate. 1. Part of a boat. 2. Candid. 
a dk 3. To inform. 4. A metal. 
IT can’t find my} 5, A circle round the sun. 6. ‘To wander. 
slippers,” said| 7. Repose. 8. A park, 
. 9. A male name. 10. To station. 
grandfather, com- | 41: Rapid breathing. 2. A medicine. 
ing into the sitting- | 18. A weed. 14. To throw. 
¥ a 15. A tear. 16. Dread. 
room with stock- | 17" 4 song. 18. Anguish. 
ing feet on New] 19. A drone. 20. Dirt. 
= : 2 ; aa ea 
Year’s morning. al. A den. os 
“Here they are, 2. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In manger, not in stall; 

In entry, not in hall; 

In wardrobe, not in gown; 

In yellow, notin brown; 

In bonnet, not in hood: 

In tainted, not in good; 

In Baron, not in Chicf; 

In sausage, notin beet. 

Read one line down, and there will be 

What all of us have lived to sce; 

Another line, and you will find 

A salutation’s brought to mind. 

These, joined aright, will bring to view 

That which I bring to all of you. 
Cousin FRANK, 


3. 
ACROSTIC, 


Each word required, when reversed, forms one or two 
perfect words. Read in the primals one name for the 
day observed in Catholic countries twelve days after 
Christmas. 

A weed mentioned in sacred Scripture; a President; 
worthless—a term of reproach; a kind of soft-finned 
fish; to throw out; atimber ina ship; ason of Caleb; 
the middle of a church; an insect; a small distance 
European town; a sea; an esculent root of tropical cli- 









mates. E. L. E. 
4. 
LADDER. 

* 

* ‘ 

* 

* 

** * * * * 
* 

* ‘ 
*e¥*e KK Ke * 
* 7 
* * 
x** k & * 
* * 
* * 
*e £2 ek 
* * 
* . 

The left-hand upright names a cer- 
tain festival day; the right-hand up- 
right gives the date of its occurrence, 

Cross-words—beginning with the 
top round: An excessive desire of 
gain; instruction; an oppressive wind 
experienced in certain countries; a pe- 


culiar kind of vessel used in the Med- 
iterrancan; a difficult or doubtful 
choice. 

5. 


DOUBLE CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA, 


In Abbie, not in Nell; 
In Anna, not in Belle; 
In Lettie, not in Sou; 
In Hattie, not in Lou; 
In William, not in Dick; 
In Peter, not in Nick; 
In Solon, not in Nate; 
In Effie, not in Kate; 
In Timon, not in Bill; 
In Henry, not in Will; 
In Edwin, not in Jim; 
In Carlos, not in Sim; 
In Homer, not in Ike; 
In Walter, not in Mike; 
In Peleg, not in Rob; 
In Ethan, not in Bob; 
In Nathan, not in Fred; 
Tn Silas, not in Ed; 
Two battles fought this month, now find, 
For that’s the answer I’ve in mind. 
Cyrit DEANE. 





6. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 
4 * e 
* 2 ee 
eee 
eee. 
ae a 
kok. 
* ° * 
. * 


The cross-words are of seven letters cach, and the 
first and third rows, downward, connected, form the 
name of a celebrated American, the anniversary of 
whose birthday occurs on the 6th of January. , 

Cross-words :—1, A clown. 2, Intent. 3, 
5, Ungraceful in manner. 

8, A species of cloth. 


Cleanest. 
6, Bad air. 


7, Incipient. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





but when her aunt pointed out the new 
moon, she exclaimed, in the most dis- 
tressed tone, “Oh, ’tis broken! ’tis bro- 
ken!” he. 

A little boy of seven had been in the 
habit of sitting with his three-year-old sis- 
ter in church. Last Sabbath he refused to 
sit in his usual place with his little sister, 
“For,” said he, “folks might think we were 
married.” 


The new moon was pointed out one evening to 
Johnny, who was just learning to talk ; being asked 
if he saw it, he said, ‘Yes, I see the rind of it.” 


1. Wares, Swear; trout, Tutor; layer, Early; peart, 
Prate; thigh, Hight; hoped, Ephod; crane, Nacre; 
| right, Girth; niter, Inert ; outer, Route; blame, Amble; 
manor, Roman; naiad, Diana. Jnitials:; STEPHEN 
| GiraRp. (The founder of Girard College, Philadel- 
phia.) 

9 


Diagonals ; CHILDERMAS. 

3. Mistletoe (Missel-toe). 

4. Central word: Bedstead—bcct, date, tea, bat, 
steed, seat, beads, deed. 
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He did not recognize his captors; but with the skill | 


open and thought hard. 


| ofa Pinkerton he kept his mouth shut and his et 


‘The SuBscrrPTIoNn Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the > pagent of the | 
Postage by u 


can commence 





New subscriptions at any time during the 

‘Tuk COMPANION is sent to subscribers until ane xplicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for THE COMPANION, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, 

ENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
muper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00ks unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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WEAK LUNGS. 
knows that physical exercise invigorates 
that the 
muscle, 


Every one 
the muscular 
limits, of 
muscle. 


system; constant 
enlarges 
It is the working of the same 
blacksmith’s 
physiologically universal, 


action, within 
any and strengthens that 
law that gives 
fulness and vigor to the arm. This law is 
and therefore applies to the 
lungs. 

The work of the lungs is to inhale 
air; and this depends on the alternate 
contraction of the chest. Now, 
with thin, narrow chests. The 
generally weak, and casily 
cause seldom brought into full 


one and exhale 


expansion and 


sume persons are born 
lungs of these 


become 


persons 


are diseased, be- 
, Vigorous action. 
The employments of other people—students, tailors, 


scamstresses, shoemakers, cte.—are such as do not call 
out the full action of the lungs. 
terfere with it. 


eral weakness, 


In some cases, they in- 

If such persons are troubled with gen 
have difficulty of breathing after exer- 
cise, and dull pains in the the lungs should be 
looked after, although there may still be no organic 
case, 


dis- 


What is needed is to strengthen them—not by 
cinc—but by their The 


an account of 


medi- 
Medical 
a young 
student whose pulmonary symptoms of weakness were 


own proper action, 


and Surgical Reporter gives 
wholly overcome, It was done by his simply breathing 
through a small tube the of a quill, 
every three or four hours each day. 


a dozen times 
Every third respiration he withdrew the tube, when 
the lungs were thoroughly filled, and held his breath as 
long could without distress. 
during his student-life, he 
his chest five 


as he 
inches by an inspiration, 
breath without distress a full minute. 

It belief that the 
plished by breathing as above through a single nostril, 


is our same thing may be accom- 


closing the other with the finger. 
7 

BAITED WITH 

a masterly harp-player 


MUSIC. 
and singer of Corinth 
(so runs the old Greek story), while on a voyage 


Arion, 
to 
who intended to 
murder him for his money, for he was very wealthy. 
Just as they were about to kill him he begged them to 
let him play one of his melodies. They waited while | 
he played, and in the a school of dolphins 
crowded round the ship, drawn by the sweetness of the 
music. As soon as Arion had finished his melody he 
and one of the dolphins bore him 
up on its back and swam with him all the way to Tena- 
rts, landing him safely on the 
long story for one 
was that 


Lesbos, was set upon by the sailors, 


meantime 


is 
leaped into the sea; 
shore. This is a pretty 
short tune, but what we wished to 


show fishes lore 


| bushel 


Keeping this up} 
acquired the ability to enlarge | 
and to hold his 

tirely. 





music—and probably did 
thousands of + cars ago. A writer in Notes and Queries 
says 

The boatmen of the Danube arch across, and keep | 
tense upon strong stretchers hung with grelots (little 
bells or jinglets), a floating net, and so ring in a great 
number of fish by the tinkling of these bells. Rondolet, 
the famous naturalist, gives a romantic instance of the 
fondness for music of fishes. 

When staying at Vichy he took a walk with some 
friends in quest of alosa, along the banks of the Allier, 
with violin in hand, ready fora serenade. The air was 
still, the moon and stars shining brilliantly. 

When the party had come to a favorable spot for the 
operation, a net was carefully drawn across the stream, 
while the violinist, putting the instrument to his chin, 
struck up a lively waltz. A wonderful effect ensued. 
Searcely had he drawn his bow who n the sleeping sur- 
fuce of the waters began to move; alosa backs appeared 
rippling the silvery expanse, and after a few strokes a 
large party of fish might be seen rising and leaping in 
the water. 

+> 


HAZED. 

often brutal—practice of 
away with in American colleges. 
The determined efforts of the authorities, and 
the better sense of most of the students, have left little 
chance of fun by such violent and silly methods. Once 
in a while in the days when the custom prevailed in all 
the hazers found a subject who cost them dear. 


The 
“hazing 


old barbarous—and 


is about done 


college 


colleges, 


The recent suit against Bowdoin college students for 
hazing reminds Maine papers of once on a time when 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, now president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, was hazed because ) boys thought he was too 
great a favorite with the faculty. 

His fellow-students bored holes in the ceiling over 
Hamlin’s bed, and when he was well asleep, poured 
two gallons of molasses over him. There were no luci- 
fers in those days, and the frightened student, suppos- 
ing himself to be weltering in gore, ran out doors and 
was scized by the boys. who lighted bonfires and 
@uchked the vietim under a pump 


|} on a black-bordered handkerchief, suddenly 


The boys were too proud of their exploit to keep it a | 
secret, and, soruns the tale, one fine morning several 
brilliant but fearfully scared young men found them- 
selves escorted by unfeeling and grinning constables to 
Squire Dunlap’s ‘oflice, where they were glad to com- 
yromise by paying a sum which, us the college tradition 
eo it, was sutlicicnt to carry Mr. Hamlin through col- 
lege and the theological seminary. 

He wasn’t hazed after that. 


—— 


SCARED. 

We remember the story of a woman who woke one 
night and found the house on fire—or beginning to burn 

—and who did not rouse the family, or say a word, but | 
bravely put out the fire, went to bed again, and no | 
one else knew what had happened till morning. It | 
is curious to see the difference in people when danger 
threatens. Some “fly to pieces’ as soon as any alarm 
comes, and do all they can to exaggerate a small scare 
into a big one—and these are not always women either. 
The Denver weekly News tells how a scared negro ser- | 
vant roused the people in every room of a large board- 
ing-house in that city by his fright. He slept in the | 
basement. 


At about eleven o’clock on the night in question, while 
peacefully snoring upon his humble cot, he heard suspi- 
cious noises out doors. 

Instantly the thought that the house was in danger of | 
being broken into by robbers flashed through his mas- 
sive brain, and he leaped to his feet and seizing a pistol 
proceeded to fire away rapidly and indiscriminatcly, 
not caring where the bullets went, so long as they had 
the effect of frightening away the burglars, without 
harming him. 

They had the effect of searing every one clse in the 
house out of all scientific calculation, and of arousing | 
the neighbors for a stone’s throw in all directions, and 
bringing them upon the strects in costumes not all suit. | 
ed to an afternoon saunter along Larimer Street. 

And it was all caused by a poor, innocent cow, who 
was trying to extricate her foot from an empty paint- 





| pot into which she had thrust it. 


+> 
BROTHER GARDNER’S SENTIMENTS! 


nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility. 
' 


‘INDIGO BLUE 


Those who forget (or never read) 1 John 3:17, or | 
James 2:15, 16, might, however, appreciate a sermon | 


from those texts, preached in blatk man’s dialect. Be- 
nevolence in which actions speak louder than words is 
expressed and recommended in this homely but forcible 
way: 


“Tf you meet a poo’ man,” 
‘‘whos’ wife am lyin’ de: ad in de house, doan’ wipe yer | 
eyes an’ rattle yer chin an’ tell him you’d jine de funer- 
al purceshon if you only had a mule. Walk right down 
inter yer west pocket fur half yer weck’s wages to help 
pay fur de coffin an’ odder expenses. 

“If you meet a feller-man who am out of wood an’ 
meat an’ flour, an’ has a broken arm to excuse it, doan’ 
pucker yer mouth an’ tell him dat de Lawd will pur- 
vide. De Lawd doan’ furnish purvishuns fur dis mar- 
ket. Instead of droppin’ a tear of sorrow on the doah | 
step, stop aroun’ to de wood-yard an’ de grocer’s an’ 
lay down de cash to feed an’ warm de family fura fort- 
night. 


“When I meet a lectle gal who has lost her doll- baby, | 


or a leetle boy who has stubbed his toe , I take 
in my arms an’ wipe decir lectle noses an’ sot ’em down 
wid a handful of peanuts. When I meet a widder who 
am out of wood, an old man who has bin turned out 
doahs, or a workin’man who’s home am under de shad- 
der of death, I doan’ lean on de fence an’ look to Heab- 
en fur relief. If I’ze got a dollar I hans it out. I lend 
it or give it or make ’em take it, an’ if Heaven does any- 
fing furder dat’s extra. 

“When you read dat it am easy to speak kind words, 
{is st refiect dat it am also de cheapest way in de world to 
help a naybur. 
; kind words have no walue in de market.’ 


> 
A TENDER EPITAPH. 
The Indianapolis Saturday Review remarks that the 
tendency of modern taste is to abolish the epits agh en- 
“The name alone on the tombstone tells its-own 
story—and specks the truth.’ It does not tell the story, 


however, which in many cases strangers would like to | 


said Brother Gardner, | 


| 


7em up | 


Turnips am quoted at forty cents a} 


| 


| 


know; and it will be long before friends of the dead | 


consent to let the epitap. go entirely out of fashion. 
But really there would seem to be no need of carving 
doggerel on the marble. One of the most touching 
epitaphs ever penned is in Spring Grove, at Cincinnati, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
BRAIN TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is cordially recommended | 
| by E. W. Robertson, M. D., of Cleveland, as a brain and 


(Com. 
Rea Seat 

Sudden Changes of the Weather often cause 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic troubles. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” will allay irritation which induces 
coughing, oftentimes giving immediate relief. 
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Linen. 
INK. Sold at all Stationers. 


In dered 
a pater 
oCvAV iolet from Mother's Grave” and 49 other 


_ popular Songs, words & music ure. all for 
12c, pAtr EN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


BARLOW'S | The Family Wash Blue. 


For sale by Grocers. 
| D.S8 


form, Delicious, economical 
10 varieties. Rich and noure 





3. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
"233 N. Second St., 
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THE WEATHER FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR! 


Westera Farmer’s Almanac for 1882 


Contains ACCURATE AND RELIABLE WEATHER PRE- 
DICTIONS for the entire year by the new 


DISTRICT SYSTEM, OF WEATHER FORECASTS 

Also 12 ORIGINAL PAPERS 
sutbors ame them 

“THE CONVICT'S | SEORE, ” an entirely 

new RB... ee Will Carlet 

AN AMATEUR v AGRICULTURIST me an amus- 

ing sketch by author of “‘Spoopendy e P. pers.”’ 


by well-known 


25c. a | 


Clark's Indelible Pencils and | 


Philade Iphia. | 





R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















Everybody wantsit. Send four thre y-cent stamps to | 


JOHN P. MORTON & 
Louisville, 


STANYAN’S PATENT FEED MIXER 
AND KNEADE 


$8” Publishers, 





| Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do nottouch 
the dough betere baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE CoO., Sole Manutactur- | 
ers and General Agents, Hopedale, Mass. 


ASTHMA] Pormercny 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive { URED 


Alterative and Cure for 
Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
— Sa porary relief, but isa permanent cure. 
ee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Iam 
pet A | ‘at the speedy effects of’: your remedy. IJtis 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep all 


night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and a to 




















853 Broadway, New York. 
“PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
- — 





on the monument of Louise Kirby Piatt, first wife of | For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. | 


Don Piatt: 


“To thy dear memory, darling, and my own. 

I build in grief this monumental stone. 

All that it tells of life in death is thine; 

All that it tells of death in life is mine. 

For that which made thy purer spirit blest, 

In anguish deep has brought me gre “at unre: sts 4 
You, dying, live to find a lite divine 

I, living, die till death shall make me thine.” 


+ 
POOR MAN. 
This man should be classed with the richly craped | 
widow who “mourned for her dead husband 
dollars a yard.” The New York Mercury says: 


at four | 


At the funeral of an esteemed lady of this city the be- 
reaved widower, who was sobbing during the services 
arose and 
approached a friend who was leaning bowed on the 
marble mantel. 

The officiating clergyman stopped in the middle of 
the address, su »posing the bereaved one was overcome 
with sorrow. 
he whispered in a grief-stricken voice, 
pre sent,— 

“James, don’t lean so hard on the mantel! It cost me 
a mint of money, and won’t stand a heavy strain.’ 

—— he resumed his weeping and the services pro- 
ceeded 


audible to all 


a 


A YOUNG lady at an examination in grammar was 
asked why the noun bachelor was singular. She re- 
plied imme diately, with much naiveté, “Because it’s very 
singular they don’t get married. 


“Why, Jennie, you foolish girl, come into the house! 
What are you out in the snow for, without wraps?” 
“Oh, not much, ma. You see, Augustus has just 
called, and here are his footprints in the snow; Tm 
measuring to get the right size for those slippers, and do | 
_— know I don’t believe I've got half cloth enough in 
them.’ 


Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Vame of Machine, and | 
number ot thread for sample box, containing one spool, 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 
MERRICK THREAD C e.] Mot 
23 “3 . Ree St., N. Y. st 
ila. 276 } a? St. Boston. 


SEEDS in order to introduce 


them to ra rY a customers, we have prepared a 
SPECI L COLLECTION of the Best 
| New Vassetes for 1882. This collection contains 


oke, Mass. 





BURPEE’S 


} one packet each of Burpee's S1-Pound Cuban Queen Water- 


Friends looked up in deep sympathy as | 


Youne George D—— having importuned his father | 


for a horse, the indulgent parent 
ancient steed which for years had carried him about the 
city streets. A few days afterward the affectionate son 
interviewed his father and renewed his request, saying, 
“Father, can’t you give me a horse a little nearer my 
own age, that would be more of a companion for me?” 


THE Chinese make most of their paper from the bam- 
boo, while the Japanese use the bark of the paper mul- 
berry. The India paper, used by artists an 
for proofs, is made of bamboo, and comes from China. 
The Chinese are rocked in bamboo cradles when young, 
fed with bamboo, and beaten with it when they are 


| growing up. They live under it in their houses, and in 


fa ct, without bamboo one can scarcely understand how 
: Chinese population can exist. 


| panne ne him with the | 


engravers | 


Melon ($50.00 cash prizes will be paid for the 3 largest Melons), 
Burpee’s Netted Gem Musk- Melon, Burpee’s Surehead Cabbage, 
Lemon Pod Wax Beans, Livingston’s Perfection Tomato, Giant 
Rocca Onion, Improved Long Orange Carrot, Peerless Cucumber, 
Giant Stuttgart Radish, Philadelphia Lettuce, Red Globe 
Turnip and Bassano Beet. Whustrations and full directions for 
culture printed on each packet. The above 12 packets, 
at our catalogue prices are worth $1.15, but Ay be sent, 
post-paid, by mail, to any address for ey 
FLOWER SEEDS, !*.pnckot 2 
. ea varieties, mail- 

ed for 30 Cemts, including Asters, Yo Pansy, Petunia, 
Phiox, Verbena, Zinnia, &c. ollections—in ali 

22 packets—mailed for A. Png —— stamps received 
eame as cas rder now, and ask for BURPEE’S 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1882. as, 1 eames 
sent free. . ATLEE BURPEE & 

‘219 < & 221 Chureh St.. Philadelphia, Pa, | Pa. 


HARTSHORN S 


NO 
FIRST AWARDS 


SELF 


AT 


shestnut St., | 


ACTING 
CORDS OR BALANCES. 
WORLD’S FAIRS AND A GOLD MEDAL 





| 


THIs picture represents a new knife and fork plated 
| with a new composition, which is warranted to last 

as long as the very best silver plate, and to look as well 
| after three months use. No need of scouring any more. 
Will send 1 dozen knives, and 1 dozen forks by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $3.00,—a price unheard of before 
for good. suubstantial piste’ cutler 

GOODELL MPANY, ‘Antrim, N. H., 

Sole Manufacturers, 





| 
G 
| 
| 
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POWDER 


| Absolutely Pure. 


| This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


| strength, and wholesomenress. 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
| phosphate vowders. Sold only in cans. 
New York. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 
- CHASE’S > 


LIQUID 
CLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description 


are warranted | 
first-class, and | 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggists. 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Se 


Ss. HARTSHORN, « 486 36 Broadway, Nev New York. 


CHEAP HOM 


Texas, Arkansas, or Western Lo 


MES FOR ALL! 
50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Em 
on Farms and Railroads in 


wit ae on application, free of cust, postage prepaid, books with 
uisiana, Address “ P 


at Good Wages, 
‘exas alone. 


ma ving RATION CO. a 
D Uva 


B. G. » Sec’y, Austin, Tex, 





